


September 13, 1946 
JOHN CLAY and COMPANY 


Will Celebrate Its 


60th Birthday 


Founded on the policy that there are no sub- 
stitutes for Honesty, Integrity, and Efficiency, 
the firm has progressed until it now handles a far 
greater volume of live stock than any other firm 
in the business. 


There will be no change in this policy. 


Frank H. Connor ) 
Charles G. Smith General 
Alan F. Wilson [Partners 
Maxwell B. Morgan | 
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As in the past, so in the future 


The STOCKMEN of the WEST will find . . . 
THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 


1886 - 1946 





Wherever 


There’s 


Livestock 
There’s 
Need for 


FRANKLIN 


America’s Largest Selling 
Lines of 


Vaccines, Medicinals 
and Supplies for 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, 
Hogs and Poultry 
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&a Production Costs with 
sf ae Ms -* 8 FRANKLIN Protective Products 


The right FRANKLIN Product at the right 7 

time can prevent a large share of the losses fs 
that too often rob the stockman of his hard- 
earned profits. 


A 


Ask your Franklin Dealer about Franklin 
vaccines of protective value against prev- 
alent types of infection as well as the best 
approved methods of parasite control. 


Be sure to have the handsome new Franklin Catalog 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 
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Last to be demobilized 


Dear by high explosive stop- 
ped a year ago, and people said 
the war was over. Demobilization 
came with a rush, but not for the 
American farmer. Despite four 
bumper crops that he had raised 
without adequate help, the battle 
for food was far from over. Starva- 
tion didn’t stop simply because of 
some papers signed in Tokyo Bay. 

Today 500 million people face 
death by starvation. These lives 
can be saved if food reaches them 
in time. Food from fertile, produc- 
tive America remains their main 
hope—food grown by the Ameri- 
can farmer, and carried to shipside 
by the American railroads. 


The amount of wheat alone which 
the railroads have delivered for 
export this year is graphic proof 
of the job these farmers are doing. 

During the first four months 
of this year the railroads carried 
to shipside more wheat than was 
ever exported before between 
January and April — more than 
four times as much as the aver- 
age for the same period for the 
last seven years! 

American farmers and Ameri- 
can railroads were working to- 
gether long before Pearl Harbor. 

And they will be working to- 
gether long after Tokyo Bay—in 
their common war against hunger, 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


| ALL TO THE GOOD 

| Range here is tops this summer, with 
| above-normal June rainfall and many 
| showers in the early part of July. Liye. 
| stock really putting on weight fast, and 
| farmers and ranchers more than busy 
| harvesting good small grain crop; hay. 
| ing to start soon. ... We depend a great 
deal on the PRODUCER reports.—JouN |, 
HARRISON, Hughes County, S. D. 


TOUGH TIMES 

We like the PRoDUCER and like to read 
about range conditions in other parts 
| of the country. It’s hot and dry hep 
on Lightning Creek. There isn’t much 
hay. It is impossible to get car tires 
| and the saddle horses are getting le 
| weary. Land is selling for four times 
as much as it will produce—Harry J. 
BAKER, Niobrara County, Wyo. 


TRUTH ABOUT CATTLE 

The public should be told through the 
press the truth about the cattle situa- 
tion. The $23 steer in the Chicago yards 
is a finished animal fed on corn and is 
| a luxury article. The average meat seen 
in our markets is grass-fat at the best. 
As a rule our butchers do not gouge the 
customers. Compare the: cost of produe- 
ing and finishing cattle today with that 
of 1930. The profits are not so great— 
W. M. THOmpsOoN, M.D., San _ Diego, 
Calif. 


REPORT FROM IDAHO 
Weather has been very hot here this 
| week (July 16) although general shov- 
| ers the past week or two caught a lot 
of our cattlemen with their hay cut but 
not stacked. I was up in the Salmon and 
Challis country ten days ago and hardly 
a rancher was not caught in the middle 
of haying by the rains. The hay, of 
(Continued on Page 38) 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


(Published monthly at 515 Cooper suilding 
Denver, Colorado, by American National Live 
| §tock Association Publishing Company. Ente 

| as second-class matter June 11, 1919, at Post 
Office, Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879 
| Acceptance for mailing at special postage pro 
vided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3 
1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Sub 
scription price: U. S. $1.00 a year; Canadian 
and foreign, $1.50.) 
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Officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association: 

President—William B. Wright, Deeth, Nev. 

| First Vice-President—A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo 

Second Vice-Presidents—Thomas fF. Arnold 
Nenzel, Neb.; Loren Bamert, Ione, Call: 

| C. W. Floyd, Sedan, Kan.; R. J. Hawes, 

| Falls, Ida.; J. M. Reynolds, Fort Worth, = 

| Executive Secretary—F. E. Mollin, Denver, Cole. 

Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Ph 


Ariz. ins 
Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. B 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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A Breathing Spell 


os the week before OPA fell by the wayside, meat 
production was at a new low point. Federally inspected 
production totaled 121,000,000 pounds—13 per cent below 139,- 
000,000 pounds in the preceding week and 58 per cent below 
984,000,000 pounds produced during the corresponding week a 
year before. ‘ 

But two weeks later meat output under federal inspection 
almost trebled, totaling 327,000,000 pounds. This compared 
with 271,000,000 pounds produced in the corresponding week 
of 1945, up 21 per cent. Every indication now points to con- 
tinued good output—and a leveling off of the too rapid price 
advance in top cattle—between now and Aug. 20 when the 
meat business could conceivably again come under control un- 
der provisions of a revived OPA bill, if President Truman 
signs it. 

During these several weeks at least the industry will be free 
to demonstrate whether it can furnish a good supply of meat 
at fair prices. So far its record is all to the good. Meat is 
again being sold in shops that long ago quit even offering 
excuses for not having any. Prices are up over the fictional 
OPA levels but still under those of the black market. The 
breathing spell ought to be a relief to all concerned—except 
the black market operator. 


The OPA undoubtedly had its place during the war, and 
though plenty of people pointed out numerous things wrong 
with it, maybe it couldn’t have been otherwise. It had a lot 
of masters to serve. But look back on the course of the OPA 
for the past few months. It insisted on rolling back some 
rather stiff wage increases onto manufacturers who were al- 
ready having difficulties with profit margins, and only re- 
luctantly and belatedly applied the only possible remedy, an 
increase in selling prices. In this and other attempts to do the 
impossible, production was checked, only to make it harder 
than ever to reach a balance of output and demand. 

This balance of production and demand, it will be remem- 
bered, was the point at which OPA had promised to decontrol 


the items under its jurisdiction. But here was another wrinkle 
to stump the country. Some of the commodities that did reach 
this balance still stayed where they were, under control. 
Poultry is one case. There were times when poultry was so 
abundant that it was selling below ceiling prices and tre- 
mendous stocks were accumulating in cold storage. Decontrol 
did not come to poultry because, it was argued, other meats 
were in short supply and OPA had decided that meats were 
related and therefore all had to be controlled. Oil is a similar 
instance. That commodity became so plentiful as to require 
production stops in various fields. Decontrol seemed to be in 
order, but OPA thought it best to keep oil under control be- 
cause of an impending coal strike which might cause fuel 
shortages which oil could supply. Rules like that could have 
kept the game going indefinitely. 


Every stockman knows what OPA did to the meat busi- 
ness. It not only hampered feeding of animals at every turn 
but it finally wound up with most of the meat in the black 
market. Some estimates say that black market operators 
were caught short for $10,000,000 in meat when OPA lapsed. 
What the black market operations of the past months have 
cost the country in the way of wasted by-products that the 
operators could not process or sell must be stupendous. And 
how many housewives during the months of black marketing 
and bare meat counters decided they would get along 
without meat permanently? It seems pretty clear that OPA 
with price control but without rationing to help distribution 
and without such aids as wage control, saving campaigns, 
higher taxes, the wartime spirit of cooperation, etc., was a 
complete bust in meat management. 


Stockmen have found in OPA’s passing the hope that they 
might now continue to operate in a market that will give them 
a reacquaintance with supply and demand and their own indi- 
vidual enterprise and business acumen. They are dubious 
about any new attempt, whatever might be its excuse, to sad- 
dle the industry with government regulations. 





One More Reason 


HEN the western movement of cattle to the Corn Belt be- 

gins in earnest this fall, the matter of stock cars to 
transport the animals is going to bear watching. 

The problem, when it faces us, will have an OPA back- 
ground, strange to say—or is it strange. Normally stock cars 
return to the West after they have unloaded their bovine 
cargoes in the Corn Belt; but now many of them keep going 
east to deliver animals to the hundreds of new slaughtering 
Plants that started business in the OPA era. This is shown in 
the tremendous increase in the out-of-market movement and 
order-buying for the East. 

A taste of this problem came last spring during the period 
of heavy marketing out of feedlots, when a dearth of stock 
cars reached a near crisis stage. A similar warning showed up 
on a smaller scale when the OPA law expired June 30 and 
eattle movement to market revived. 

Not the least of the reasons for keeping meat out of OPA 
control is this one concerning stock cars. If OPA’s power 
over meat is restored, the industry might be confronted this 
fall with the greatest car shortage ever seen. If we are not 
Permitted to be blessed again with free and open trade, we 
can add the stock car shortage threat to the other troubles to 
be faced again. 


LL 
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Into the Open 


gage little-heard-of Government Corporation Control Act of 
1945 is going to save the taxpayers some money. It pro- 
vides that every wholly owned government corporation must 
submit each year to the President its program and budget for 
the ensuing year, and after modification by the President to 
insure conformance with his over-all budget program these 
budgets are submitted to Congress for approval or otherwise. 
In the good old days before enactment of this law Congress 
or the public was not always aware that here and there lived 
a government corporation in its own little orbit unmolested, 
albeit always supported, by those who pay for government. 

An almost fantastic case came to light when one of these 
recently broached in Congress the matter of a little more 
money to keep things going. Congress knew nothing of the 
matter but was properly advised that this corporation needed 
$30,000 for a spell. Congress voted $10,000 and gave the es- 
tablishment six months more of life, for it found that the 
only reason the corporation had to offer for its existence 
was to straighten out some litigation concerning some land. 

This government-owned corporation was set up in Wash- 


ington during World War I to assure a supply of spruce for 


airplane propellers, not a one of which was turned out—but 
the corporation stayed alive almost 30 years. 
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(Reproduced below are excerpts from 
a letter sent by Executive Secretary 
F.. E. Mollin on July 15 to members of 
the executive committee, American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. Because 
the subjects treated are timely ones of 
concern to every livestock producer, Mr. 
Mollin’s clear and authoritative analyses 
are deemed of especial value.—Ep.) 


WITH RESPECT TO OPA: “The fight 


has been a long and hard one. It is 
generally conceded in Washington that 
the livestock and meat industry has 
made about the best case for decontrol 
of any commodity group; that if con- 
trols are continued it means surrender- 
ing the industry to the black market 
racketeer, and that the bulk of the meat 
available for civilian use would then 
move again through black market chan- 
nels. If that proves to be the outcome, 
then our only hope is that Secretary An- 
derson will avail himself of the powers 
contained in the Senate version of the 
bill (which almost certainly will prevail 
in conference) and move to decontrol 
livestock and meats in order that there 
may be the best possible distribution of 
the available supply. The improved 
situation in the retail markets during 
the past week shows clearly that only by 
decontrol can the average housewife 
hope to supply her meat needs to a 
reasonable degree. It is indicated that 
prices will level out on beef somewhere 
between the fictitious ceiling prices of 
OPA and the black market prices that 
have long prevailed. 

“During this long fight the American 
National through its legislative com- 
mittee, the Cattle and Beef Industry 
Committee and its several officers has 
made every effort to secure the passage 
of this decontrol amendment. We have 
had splendid cooperation from the indi- 
vidual states in our group and have 
worked closely with representatives of 


Report on Our National Questions 


the feeders, the packers and the re- 
tailers. The industry has never made a 
better fight.” 


ON FOOD AND FEED: “There has been 
a tremendous amount of propaganda dur- 
ing the past few months as to the need 
of saving every scrap of food and feed 
possible in order that the United States 
can fulfill its obligations to the starving 
people of war-devastated countries. Re- 
peated statements have been made by 
high officials deprecating the use of 
corn for livestock feeding on the premise 
that every bushel so used could be used 
to better advantage for direct human 
use abroad. It is the opinion of your sec- 
retary that this whole matter has been 
tremendously exaggerated; that the 
United States during the year ending 
June 30 did far more than its share in 
supplying world food needs (apparently 
due to commitments made in previous 
international conferences), and that the 
improvement in the world food situation 
today, together with the prospect of 
huge crops in this country, no longer 
necessitates, if ever such necessity ob- 
tained, the continuation of this propa- 
ganda against use of coarse grains for 
livestock feed. 


“We are now endeavoring to get as 
complete factual information on this 
subject as is available. This information 
will be carefully studied and, if the facts 
confirm the assumption made above, the 
officers of the association later will 
make representations to the proper of- 
ficials of the government in the hope of 
getting an official clearance so that 
feeders can operate this fall with some 
assurance of a discontinuance of im- 
practical programs relative to feed such 
as have hindered their operations dur- 
ing the past two years. With a prospect 
of the greatest corn crop ever produced 
in this country and a record of only 8 





REVIVED AND VETOED OPA BILLS CONTRASTED 


The principal provisions of the new 
OPA revival bill and the extension mea- 
sure vetoed by President Truman June 
29 are compared here: 

Meats, Grain and Dairy Products 
New Bill—Keeps ceilings off until Aug. 

20, to be re-established unless three- 

man decontrol beard orders commodi- 

ties dropped. 

Old Bill—Left under control. 
Cottonseed and Soybeans 
New—Keeps ceilings off until Aug. 20 

pending action of board. 
Old—Subject to control. 


Poultry and Tobacco 


New—Control banned unless found in 
short supply by board or secretary 
of agriculture. 

Old—Left under control. 


Petroleum 


New—Decontrolled unless board finds 
them necessary. 


Old—Controlled. 
Rent 


New—Restored control. 
Old—Controlled. 


Manufactured Goods 

New—Average prevailing in 1940 plus 
increased production costs since then, 
unless price equalled current cost plus 
reasonable profit. 

Old—Reflected prices in first half of Oc- 
tober 1941 plus increase in cost. 
Both bills drastically curtailed subsidy 

payments. Both extended OPA to June 

30, 1947. The new measure authorizes 

industries to ask for revision or removal 

of their ceilings. 











to 9 per cent of the corn crop normally 
used by beef cattle, it seems asinine to 
keep up the propaganda against liye. 
stock use of corn and other coarse 
grains.” 


ABOUT BULLS FROM BRAZIL: “The 
Mexican government is failing to make 
any real progress in clearing up the sit. 
uation which brought about the quarap. 
tine against imports from  Mexieo, 
I talked to Dr. Fladness (of the BAl) 
on Wednesday of last week. The under 
secretary of agriculture of Mexico has 
been in Washington recently attending 
a food conference and in conferring on 
the subject of the Mexican quarantine 
late in June he stated that a deal had 
been worked out whereby the Mexican 
government and the northern Mexican 
cattle operators would reimburse Bra- 
zil for part of the loss on this enter- 
prise provided the bulls on Sacrificios 
Island were destroyed not later than 
July 1 or 2. Letters recently received 
from Oscar Flores, secretary of the Chi- 
huahua Cattlemen’s Association, and 
from George Jones of Chihuahua and 
Marfa, Tex., indicated that definite ar- 
rangements had been made for the de- 
struction of the bulls; that pictures 
were to be taken, and that we would be 
furnished copy of same. However, a wire 
last Wednesday from Raymond Bell in 
Mexico City quoting copy of a telegram 
just sent to Dr. Fladness merely states 
that the bulls are still confined to the 
island and asks what further steps our 
government insists upon, looking to rais- 
ing the quarantine. 

“In my telephone conversation with 
Dr. Fladness, following receipt of this 
telegram, he indicated that in a later 
conference with the under secretary of 
agriculture (Mexico) it was _ indicated 
that the plan for destruction of the bulls, 
as stated above, had run into a diplo- 
matic snag and apparently it is now in 
the hands of the Mexican foreign office.” 
QUARANTINE STATION: “The latest 
information I had on this subject indi- 
cated the joint resolution has been re- 
ported out by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and is now in the Senate 
calendar. The resolution previously had 
passed the House.” 

RUMORED OUTBREAK: “Under date 
of June 22 there was an item in a Juarez 
newspaper referring to an outbreak of 
aphthous fever (foot-and-mouth disease) 
on the ranch of Dr. Moreira in the State 
of Coahuila. I am glad to tell you that 
a representative of the Texas Livestock 
Sanitary Board, Dr. Major of Marfa, 
went to the ranch in question and found 
there was no basis for the rumor.” — 

TAYLOR GRAZING: “The following 
shows the tortuous maneuvering rela- 
tive to the appropriations for the Graz- 
ing Service for the current fiscal year: 


House Senate Final 
Administration...... $212,500 $689,000 $514,500 
Advisory Boards.. ............ 40,000 35,500 
Fire Protection.....- ..:.2...c.. 50,000 40,000 
Range Improvem’t 205,000 205,000 205,000 
Leasing Rates under 
Pietee Act... 7,500 7,500 7,500 


$425,000 $991,500 $802,500 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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ARIZONA RANGE CATTLE 


By VIRGIL V. PETERSON, Research Associate, Western Range Cattle Industry Study 





Typical grass range in the oak type, on Heady-Ashburn ranch east of Nogales, Ariz. 


OR 250 YEARS—THROUGH THE 

periods of Spanish and Mexican oc- 
cupation and during territorial days and 
statehood—cattle have been basic to the 
economy of the inhabitants of Arizona. 

Probably the first cattle in this area 
were those trailed through by Don Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado in 1540 as 
he wended northward in his quest for 
the famed cities of Cibola. There is no 
evidence that any of the 500 head, which 
were a part of the food supply of the 
expedition, were left in the fertile val- 
leys of the San Pedro, the Gila or the 
Salt rivers, all three of which were 
doubtless traversed by the explorers. 


It was nearly 60 years later before 
breeding herds were brought northward 
to help stabilize the weakened economy 
of the Indians of the Pimeria Alta who 
were being proselyted by the Catholic 
Fathers. Pedro Eusebio Kino, the ener- 
getic, far-seeing Jesuit missionary, often 
referred to as the “Padre on Horseback,” 
gave attention not only to the spiritual 
but also to the temporal needs of his 
converts and priests. With the establish- 
ment of each new mission, livestock and 
seeds were invariably provided, making 
possible an abundance of food and cloth- 
Ing. In 1700 he ordered 700 head of 
cattle sent from his mission in Dolores, 
Mexico, to a new mission under construc- 
tion at San Xavier del Bac. The ruins of 
this mission can be seen today on the 
Santa Cruz River near the present city 
of Tucson. 
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With the discovery of precious metals 
in the Pimeria, Spanish colonists were 
attracted to the area. Grants from the 
Spanish crown made possible the estab- 
lishment of vast haciendas covering 
thousands of acres. Ideal for cattle rais- 
ing, they were stocked with the best 
cattle available and often the income 
from livestock was greater than that 
from the mines. Reliable sources indi- 
cate that at the height of its operation 
the San Bernardino ranch had more 
than 100,000 cattle. The Babocomari and 
the Sierra Bonita were also very large 
operations. In fact, there was hardly 
any portion of the San Pedro, Santa 
Cruz and Sonoita valleys not taken up 
by such haciendas. Spanish dons were 
enriched through these grants and in- 
vestments and with corps of servants, 
vaqueros, and miners they built and 
planned as if their heyday would last 
forever. In accordance with Spanish 
custom, they constructed from native 
adobe spacious buildings with patio en- 
closures and around their houses planted 
semi-tropical fruits in every available 
variety. Military protection provided by 
the Spanish government allowed these 
patrones to live in comparative peace 
and safety from outside malevolence. 

Freedom from Spanish rule, however, 
was gained by Mexico in 1822. This 
marked the beginning of the decadence 
of the haciendas. The Mexican govern- 
ment was not able to maintain troops in 


the Pimeria Alta as Spain had done; 
consequently, the haciendos and ranch- 
eros were at the mercy of the Apache 
raids and atrocities. The cost of these 
depredations was heavy in loss of life 
and property. Families were broken up 
and were forced to seek protection at 
the missions. For the next 25 years 
remnants of the once vast herds were al- 
lowed to roam at will; to breed and in- 
crease. The cows became practically 
unapproachable by men and the bulls 
extremely ferocious. The depredators 
utilized the meat and hides only as they 
needed them and could capture the ani- 
mals. 


Cattle Give Battle 


When in the fall of 1846 the famed 
Mormon Battalion, under the leadership 
of Col. P. St. George Cooke, made its 
historic march to California it encoun- 
tered many of these wild cattle along 
the water courses. Writing in his jour- 
nal of their varied experiences, one of 
the members of the battalion observed 
that, although they had been called into 
the service of their country in the war 
against Mexico, the only battle they 
fought was with some wild Spanish bulls 
in the San Pedro Valley. Sergeant Dan- 
iel Tyler in his Concise History of the 
Mormon Battalion, comments as follows 
on the incident: 

“The soldiers, who went out in ad- 
vance of the command, passed along the 
bluffs on each side of the stream and 
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came upon hundreds of wild cattle, 
which, startled at their approach, rushed 
down into the bottom for shelter. The 
animals, congregated on the line of our 
route, on hearing the rumblings of our 
approaching wagons, were startled, and 
some ran off in fright. Others, how- 
ever, to gratify their curiosity, perhaps, 
marched towards us, as if bent upon 
finding out who dared to intrude upon 
their quiet retreat. Their terribly beau- 
tiful forms and majestic appearance 
were quite impressive. 

“Contrary to the orders of the Col- 
onel, as previously noticed, every man 
had his musket loaded, and a battle 
followed. In the open ground, where 
the cattle could see us from a distance, 


they would run away, but when near us, 
whether wounded or not, they were the 
assaulting party. Hence, the roar of 
musketry was heard from one end of the 
line to the other. One small lead mule 
in a team was thrown on the horns of 
a bull over its mate on the near side, 
and the near mule, now on the off side 
and next to the bull, was gored until he 
had to be left with entrails hanging a 
foot below his body. One or two pack- 
mules were also killed. The end-gates 
of one or two wagons were stove in, 
and the sick, who were riding in them, 
were of course frightened. Some of the 
men climbed upon the wheels of the 
wagons and poured a deadly fire into 
the enemy’s ranks. Some threw them- 


A brief respite from the day’s chores on the Frank Boice ranch, Sonoita, Ariz. 


selves down and allowed the beasts 4, 
run over them; others fired and dodged 
behind mezquit brush to re-load the 
guns, while the beasts kept them dodg. 
ing to keep out of the way. Other 
still, climbed up in small trees, there 
being now and then one available,” 

Supplies were usually difficult to op. 
tain during the march, so the battalion 
seized upon the opportunity to utilize 
the cattle which were killed in this ep. 
counter to replenish their food stocks 
and obtain leather and tallow. 

Interestingly enough, members of this 
same battalion discovered the first gold 
in California in a stream at Sutter's 
Mill. This turned a great wave of yi. 
gration westward and thousands of the 
forty-niners with their ox-drawn oy. 
ered wagons passed through Arizona jn 
spite of the continued dangers from In. 
dian depredations, Footsore and weary 
animals were often dropped by the way- 
side by these travelers. These in many 
cases became the nucleus of new cattle 
herds which were to be built in the 
succeeding decades. 

Had the cattle industry been well sta- 


_ bilized in Arizona in the early 50’s there 


would have been a fine opportunity for 
profitable transactions with the beef- 
hungry Californians. Hundreds of 
thousands of cattle were in demand, 
Most of them were brought in from 
Texas and New Mexico, Arizona serving 
only as a passageway. In spite of con- 
tinued depredations of the Apaches, many 
herds were driven through often at a 
great loss. Cattle were cheap in Texas; 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Registered Hereford herd on Santa Rita experimental range. Foothill mixed grass range 
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Western Range 


Livestock Production 
By H. E. a and Donald T. Griffith 


Bureau 


HE WEST HAS LONG BEEN AN 

important source of supply of beef 
cattle and sheep for the entire United 
States. In the 11 western states, how- 
ever, production of cattle and sheep has 
not kept pace with the increase in popu- 
lation. Consequentiy, for more than a 
quarter of a century the trend in the 
number of cattle and sheep available for 
shipment to other parts of the country 
has been downward. 

In the early days beef cattle and sheep 
were produced almost entirely by graz- 
ing on the open range. Since the time 
that the range became fully utilized for 
grazing, additional production of cattle 
and sheep has depended on feed crops 
and pasture grown on farm lands. Use 
of the available farm land for producing 
non-feed crops, and feed for other kinds 
of livestock, particularly dairy cattle, 
has competed with its use for producing 
feed for beef cattle and sheep. 


Trends in Livestock Numbers 
Livestock in the West reached an all- 

time peak of 20,000,000 animal units in 

1918. Since then the general trend in 
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the total animal units of livestock has 
been downward, although there have 
been two lower peaks of approximately 
18,000,000 animal units each, one in the 
early 30’s, and the other in 1944 in re- 
sponse to the demands of World War II. 

The earliest domestic livestock produc- 
tion in the West goes back to 1540 when 
Coronado, exploring the Southwest, 
brought with him 1,000 horses, 500 cattle 
and 5,000 sheep. Continuous livestock 
production became established about 
1700 with the promotion of livestock 
raising among the missions in southern 
Arizona by Father Kino, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary. Livestock raising was fostered 
also by the California missions. By 1870 
livestock in the West had increased to 
over 4,000,000 animal units. 


For almost 50 years after 1870 the 
general trend in western livestock num- 
bers continued upward until it reached 
the peak of 20,000,000 animal units in 
1918. Since then the trend has been 
downward. 


The trend in each kind of livestock, 
however, is not identical with the total 
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Figure 1.- Trends in animal units of livestock in re- 
lation to population, 11 Western States, 1870-1940. 
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Figure 2,- Consumption of feed crops and pasture by 
dairy cattle and hogs and by range consuming livee 
stock (beef cattle, sheep and horses), 11 Western 

States, 1869-1939. — 


picture. Dairy cattle have increased 
rather regularly. Numbers of beef cattle 
and sheep have fluctuated up and down, 
but since 1900 beef cattle have had a 


slight long-time trend upward and sheep | 


a long-time trend downward. Hogs, 
which are of relatively minor importance 
in the 11 western states, show no definite 
upward or downward trends over the last 
three decades. Horses and mules have 
followed the general trend; they reached 
an all-time peak in 1918 and since then 
have been declining, as a result of mech- 
anization of farms. 

Although cattle numbers have in- 
creased somewhat in the last decades and 
hogs have at least held their own, the 
total livestock available for shipment out 
of the West has consistently declined. 
The reason for this is that livestock pro- 
duction has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in population. The rapidly in- 
creasing population in the West requires 
a continually larger share of western 
livestock for its own use. This is well 
illustrated in Figure 1. 


Livestock Production 
And Land Use 


A principal reason for the decline in 
the total quantity of livestock feed pro- 
duced in the 11 western states has been 
deterioration of the range. Increased 
feed production of farm land has not 
offset the decrease in range feed. 

Although considerable acreages of the 
original range have been broken up for 
farming, range land still comprises 
nearly three-fourths of the total land 
area of the 11 western states. The range 
produces more than half of the total feed 
available for all western livestock. 

A continually larger proportion of the 
total feed supply in the 11 western states 
has been coming from farm land. Much 
of this has been used for the increasing 
number of dairy cattle. The proportion 
of the feed for range livestock that is 
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range, although not so severe as that 
which followed World War I. 

During World War II heavy Stocking 
has taken place again. This time it hag 
coincided with a period of unusually high 
rainfall rather than a drouth as in th 
early 30’s. We still do not know whethey 
the result will be further general decline 
in range feed, or whether the favorabje 
weather conditions and improved pro- 
grams for range conservation will offset 
the heavy stocking. 


Irrigation Development 
And Livestock Feed 


Increased production of livestock feeq 
in the 11 western states since 1890 has Is 
been obtained chiefly by development of 
new farm land. The principal remaining 
possibilities of additional farm land de. 
velopment are by irrigation. Some addi- 
tional farm land remains to be developed 
by clearing and drainage, chiefly in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The authors of this report have made 
some calculations based upon rates of 
irrigation development compiled by the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation of irriga- 
tion projects for construction in the post- 
war period. If the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s program were not carried out, and 
if there were no further irrigated land 
development of any kind, the production 
of livestock feed, and hence of livestock, 
would decrease because of the shift of 
some land from feed production to pro- 
duction of non-feed crops. 


The projects listed in the Bureau of 
Reclamation inventory for the 11 west- 
ern states include a total of over 5,000; 
000 acres of new land development. It 
is estimated that attainment of full pro- 
duction by 1969 from the land made 
available by these projects would be 
about the maximum rate that can be 
expected. At this assumed rate of irr- 
gation development the feed-producing 
capacity of the additional irrigated land 
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Figure 3.- Eleven Western States: Estimated past 
trends in feed-producing capacity and livestock 
numbers, and relation of potential irrigation de- 









produced on farm land also has been 
increasing continually. But the feed ob- 
tained from the range still amounts to 
more than half of the total feed for all 
livestock and to more than two-thirds of 
the feed required by beef cattle, sheep 
and horses. (See Figure 2.) 

The term “range” as used originally 
applied to the unfenced publicly owned 
grazing lands that were available for the 
use of all stockmen with practically no 
regulation. Slightly more than half of 
the range land has now passed into pri- 
vate ownership. Roughly 10 per cent is 
in state and county ownership, and 
around 40 per cent remains in federai 
ownership. Much of: the range is still 
unfenced open country, although more 
and more is being fenced. Grazing on 
most of the publicly owned range is 
now controlled by public agencies. 

Maximum utilization of the range in 
the 11 western states was not ap- 
proached until about 1890. Until then 


12 - 


velopment to possible future trends. 


livestock numbers were increasing rap- 
idly and most of the additional feed was 


being obtained from the range. After 
1890 most of the increase in the total 
feed supply came from farms. Thus until 
World War I there was relatively little 
change in the total amount of range feed 
that was used. 


During World War I a heavy over- 
stocking of the range occurred, with 
widespread overgrazing and deteriora- 
tion. The decrease in feed produced on 
the range was not offset by increased 
production of farm feed. As a result 
there was a marked reduction in the 
total animal units of livestock in the 
West. 

In’ the early 30’s there was another 
upswing in the total head of livestock, 
chiefly as a result of an upswing in the 
so-called cattle cycle. This period of 
heavy stocking happened to coincide with 
the period of drouth years, which brought 
a further general deterioration of the 


in the 11 western states that might be RRA 
brought into production would be suffi- 

cient to produce a year-round increase in 

feed for about 2,000,000 animal units, or | | 

an increased capacity over 1939 of 12 igure 
per cent. (Figure 3.) ward 





The authors of the report estimate 


that if there should be no additional irri- | of farm » 
gation development, the total feed base the past. 
in 1969 in the 11 western states would | likely th 
be 2 per cent less than in 1939 because | little cha 
of the shift in use of land from feed to | ton of ir 
non-feed crops. This assumes no change 
in the quantity of range feed. Future 
With no additional irrigation develop- | sumptio 
ment the total feed base in 1969 would In 191 
be sufficient for only about 16,000,000 | way: 
units, as compared with 17,000,000 im produced 
1945. With the maximum expected iT’ | tho requ 
gation development, the estimate is fT | poputati, 
18,000,000 animal units in 1969. produced 
These estimates of the future livestock | could be 
feed base are not intended as _predic- By 19. 
tions. They are given merely as an indi- } needed ; 
cation of what they might be under cel- § Idaho, ) 
tain future: conditions within the realm J of New 
of reasonable possibilities. The analysis § the thre 
assumes the same general relationships some cat 
between costs of production and prices 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER | August, 
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and westward shipment of beef cattle, 
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figure 5,= Approximate lines 
ward and westward shipment 


of farm products that have prevailed in 
the past. Under these relationships it is 
likely that there would be relatively 
little change in the intensity of produc- 
tion of individual crops. 


Future Production and Con- 
sumption of Western Livestock 


In 1910 the three westernmost states 
—Washington, Oregon and California— 
produced enough beef cattle to supply 
the requirements of the Pacific Coast 
population. The other western states 
produced a surplus of beef cattle that 
could be shipped out. 

By 1940, the Pacific Coast population 
needed the surplus beef production of 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and part 
of New Mexico, in addition to that of 
the three Pacific Coast states. Of course, 
some cattle were shipped east from these 
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of balance between east- 
of sheep. 


states, but such shipments were offset by 
westward shipments from states farther 
east. (Figure 4.) 


By 1970 it appears possible that a very 
small net amount of beef, if any, will be 
available for shipment eastward from 
the entire 11 western states. Shipment 
of feeder cattle out of the region doubt- 
less will continue but it will be offset to 
an increasing extent by inshipment of 
dressed beef. 


The future production of beef cattle in 
the West, and the surplus that may be 
available for shipment east, will depend 
in large measure on the amount of irri- 
gation development in the West. 

About half the sheep in the United 
States are raised in the 11 western 
states, and the surplus production of 
sheep is much greater than that of beef 
cattle. But the line of balance between 


eastward and westward shipment also 
has been moving eastward as has that 
of cattle shipments. (Figure 5.) It will 
continue to move eastward at a rate de- 
pending chiefly on the quantity of feed 
available for raising sheep. This in turn 
depends largely on the rate of irrigation 
development and on how much of the 
available feed is fed to other kinds of 
livestock. 

The long-time trend in sheep numbers 
in the West has been downward, and in 
cattle numbers, upward. Some livestock 
authorities anticipate continuation of the 
downward trend in sheep numbers, par- 
ticularly as a result of the increasing 
difficulty of getting sheep herders. 

There are five main implications for 
western livestock production apparent in 
the foregoing analysis: 

1. The 11 western states are likely to 
be a dwindling source of supply of beef 
cattle and sheep for the rest of the coun- 
try. This is true even with a maximum 
rate of irrigation development. This as- 
sumes, western population will increase 
relative to national population as in the 
past, and that there will be no material 
decrease in consumption of meat per 
capita. 

2. The rest of the nation will have 
increasing need for beef and lamb pro- 
duced outside of the West, as its pop- 
ulation increases and western supply 
decreases. This means additional feed 
will be required and additional land on 
which to grow the feed. At the same 
time, in the West and in the rest of the 
nation, additional land will be needed to 
produce non-feed crops to meet the needs 
of increasing population. Possibilities 
for meeting the situation appear to be: 
(a) Such additional development of farm 
land in the East as is economically feas- 
ible; (b) shifting of feed used for pro- 
duction of pork for export to production 
of beef for domestic consumption; (c) 
shifting of land used for producing sur- 
plus wheat and cotton to production of 
livestock feed; (d) importation of beef, 
and (e) fewer and higher priced beef- 
steaks. 

3. There is little likelihood of a rate 
of irrigation development that would 
cause general overproduction and dis- 
ruption of the agricultural economy in 
the West. This prediction assumes pres- 
ent rates of population increase and con- 
sumption of meat per capita. There may 
be acute problems of adjusting local pro- 
duction to market demand. 

4. The net result of additional irriga- 
tion development is to a large extent 
additional production of beef cattle or 
sheep. A shift from feed to non-feed 
crops is almost sure to occur as popula- 
tion increases. If there were no irriga- 
tion development this shift would de- 
crease production of feed in the West. 
Irrigation development will have the 
effect of increasing the production of 
livestock to the extent that it offsets 
this shift from feed to non-feed crops. 

5. Production of livestock in the West 
and in the country as a whole could be 
increased in the long run to almost any 
desired amount by higher prices for meat 
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relative to prices of other agricultural 
products. Higher prices would enable 
farmers to increase yields of feed crops 
by using more labor and fertilizer, and 
to grow feed on land on which it is not 
profitable to grow it at present prices. 
The justification for public subsidy of 
irrigation development lies chiefly in the 
possibility of providing a needed addi- 
tional supply of food without either a 
rise in its price to the consumer or a 
decrease in returns to the producer. If 
consumers would have to pay an addi- 
tional 10 cents per beefsteak in order to 
get farmers to produce enough of them 
from the presently available land, but 
by putting the equivalent of 5 cents per 
beefsteak into subsidizing irrigation 
could get as many beefsteaks as they 
want without an increase in price, it is to 
their advantage to subsidize irrigation. 


(In presenting to our readers the pre- 
ceding instructive article, we would 
like to call attention to two points re- 
lating to use of the range that the 
authors have not included in this sum- 
mary: They intimate that periodic over- 
use is solely responsible for a lowered 
grazing capacity on the range but have 
not pointed out that a constant and great 
increase in wildlife numbers has been 
permitted at the expense of the livestock 
industry. Too, if the range had been so 
seriously overgrazed as_ has_ been 
charged, it would not have made the re- 
turn that admittedly it has with a few 
years of good growing conditions.—Ed.) 


OLD BLUE'S BABY 





In mid-July announcement came of a 
three-way agreement, reached on the 
sale of approximately 8,000,000 acres of 
public lands now being leased under 
terms of the Taylor Grazing Act. Under 
terms of a bill introduced by Wyoming’s 
Congressman Frank A. Barrett, the sec- 
retary of the interior can sell isolated 
tracts of grazing land of four sections 
or smaller. Price of sale must be at least 
the appraised value, and present lessees 
are given top preference on purchases. 
The representative stated that 90 per 
cent of the money thus realized would 
be used to benefit public education insti- 
tutions. 


President Truman has signed a bill ap- 
proving extension of authority for mak- 
ing land bank commissioner loans 
through the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation for one year. C. G. Shull, 
president of the Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita, Kan., explains that under an 
amendment to the Farm Loan Act made 
last year, the Land Bank can lend up 
to 65 per cent of the appraised normal 
agricultural value of the land and 
permanent insurable improvements not 
exceeding $50,000 to any one individual. 
“With the addition of the commissioner 
loan,” he added, “it is possible to lend 
75 per cent of the normal value.” 


Senator McCarran 
(Nevada) has _ intro- 
duced a bill which by 





I do not know what chance brought Old Blue here, 
Well past the calving age. And gentle. 

With the heavy dugs 

Of an old milk cow. On this bitter mountain range 
She could not thrive. No buyer wanted her 

At any price. And so she stayed 

Because nobody bothered to dispose of her. 


At last by some strange chance of second spring 
She labored and brought forth another calf— 
Last and long last of her long line of calves. 
But that was all the life that there was in her 
And, weary of her labor, full of years, 

She lay upon the meadow, stiff and bloated. 
And when they came to drag her off, the calf 
Rose on his tiny legs and followed after 

And when they would have knocked him in the head 
To save his starving 

I was so moved to pity at the sight 

Of him beside his mother’s stiffened form, 

I would not let them 

But lifted him upon my horse and brought him 
Back to the house to hand-raise—still another 
Chore upon all the endless chain of others 
That fill my, days. 


Still, I’m not sorry. 
I stand a moment resting now and watch him 
At play upon the meadow. His fat baby form 
Is one more fruit of a ranch woman’s life. 
The food and shelter that my busy hands can tender 
Give life to little things like Old Blue’s baby. 
A rich, full, earthy life is this I’ve chosen— 
I would not change it now for any other. 
DoroTHY MCDONALD. 





calling each year for 
congressional renewal 
of presidential land 
withdrawals would 
halt the practice of 
leaving land with- 
drawn that should be 
returned. 


The Bureau of Land 
Management is_ the 
new designation for 
the Grazing Service 
and the General Land 
Office under Presi- 
dent Truman’s re-or- 
ganization plan No. 3 
which is now in effect. 


On June 4 Presi- 
dent Truman signed 
a National School 
Lunch Act which puts 
the program on a per- 
manent basis with ex- 
penses to be shared by 
the states. Because 
the well nourished 
pupil is a better, more 
alert student as a 
rule, and a better as- 
set in peace or war; 
because the program 
will lend itself to a 
wider and wiser use 
of so-called surplus 





for those needing it at a critical stage 
of growth and development, when for. 
eign markets decline, and because the 
plan provides an outlet for quantities of 
food which might otherwise be diverte 
by necessity to non-food uses, Signing 
of the bill is regarded by USDA as an 
important step. 


The full effect of the new 15-day 
quarantine on Mexican cattle will not 
be felt until this fall when the seasonal 
importation of cattle from Mexico nor. 
mally begins. In the first five months 
of this year, the United States admitted 
274,111 head of cattle 


U. S. CHAMBER STAND 
ON PUBLIC LANDS 


The committee for natural resources 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
issued a bulletin setting out the results 
of voting on a referendum concerning 
public land policy. A total of 763 organi- 
zations filed ballots; these organizations 
are situated in the 48 states, District of 
Columbia, Alaska and Cuba. 

The Chamber recommended: 

1. That the Congress continue its 
review of western land policies, particu- 
larly on withdrawal of public lands, un- 
til the full facts are known; that no with- 
drawals of any consequence be made 
without public note and opportunity for 
public hearing in states affected; that 
there be a time limit on temporary with- 
drawals; that existing withdrawals be 
re-examined and either eliminated or 
adjusted. 

2. That all grazing rights be pre 
served, consistent with sound principles 
of conservation and protection of the 
public interest; that private ownership 
be re-established. 

3. That all lands of the United States 
be registered with the Interior Depart- 
ment, 

4. That all acquired lands not neces- 
sary and useful for a clearly defined 
governmental purpose be disposed of. 


NATIONAL QUESTIONS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


McCARRAN FOREST BILL: “This bill 
passed the Senate some weeks ago, be- 
ing adopted by unanimous consent when 
the Senate calendar was under considera- 
tion. Chairman Flannagan of the House 
Agriculture Committee agreed to hold a 
hearing on this bill but we were ad- 
vised by members of his committee that 
che Forest Service had been actively 
working on the committee to oppose its 
passage. ... It is generally believed 
that once Congress quits for the summer 
it will not re-assemble until after the 
rirst of the year. If it should re-assemble 
shortly after the election we would then 
nave an opportunity to attempt to get 
action on this bill. Otherwise, the Me- 
varran Bill will be re-introduced in the 
Senate next year when there will be no 
time limitation against us and it can be 
pressed on its merits.” 
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HE careful handling of livestock is one big way we can 

allhelp extend our feed supplies. Each steer, each lamb, 
each hog that travels to market is an investment in FEED— 
an investment which can be realized to the fullest extent 
only if each animal’s carcass can be utilized without waste 
of meat and meat products. 

In times of shortages we are more conscious of waste. 
Last year an estimated 95 million pounds of meat were lost 
from the dead, crippled and bruised livestock arriving at 
market. That means a waste of feed, counted in millions of 
bushels, as well as the loss of greatly needed food. 


For years, the entire Livestock and Meat Industry has 
worked toward a reduction in these losses which are of 
concern to everyone identified with livestock. A few simple 
precautions will do the trick: (1) Take it easy when driving 
or loading; watch the narrow doors and gates. (2) Avoid 
overcrowding and overheating. (3) Provide good footing 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 


in chutes, pens, cars and trucks. (4) Use canvas slappers or 
electric prods to reduce bruising. (5) Partition mixed loads. 
(6) Get rid of protruding nails and sharp objects on sides 
of pens, chutes, trucks and cars. 

Everyone who handles livestock is a key man in this chain 
extending from the farm or ranch to the packinghouse. 
Here is one more example of a job upon which we can 
“PULL TOGETHER” for the benefit of the entire Livestock 
and Meat Industry—this time to provide more meat— greatly 
needed meat—from our limited feed supply. 


Co.] 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago « Kansas City « New York 
los Oklahoma 
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Colorado Stock Grower and Feeder members dishing up some chow at Canon 
City: left to right—Frank Parsons, Weston; A. C. Allen, 


secretary, Colorado Wool 
Growers, Denver; A. T. McCarty, Trinidad. 





When good fellows get together: left to right—Neil Andrews, Gunnison, new 
president of Colorado Stock Growers and Feeders Association; Dr. B. F. Davis, Den- 
ver, secretary; Frank Fehling, Nathrop, retiring president; George Green, Golden, 





Snapped on the street enroute to sessions of the Colorado convention: left to 
right—Charles Murphy, Spicer; Mrs. Don Collins, Kit Carson; Frank Fehling, Na- 
throp; Don Collins, Kit Carson. 








Resolutions adopted by the Colorad 
Stock Growers and Feeders Association 
in late-June convention at Canon City 
urged removal of OPA price controls 
on livestock, meat and meat products: 
opposed any modification of the sanitary 
embargo in connection with hoof-and. 
mouth disease; strongly opposed also 
further tariff cuts. The president ele 
of the association, Neil Andrews of Gun. 
nison, was asked to appoint a five-may 
committee to study brand inspection con. 
ditions in Colorado and make any neces. 
sary recommendations. 


The stockmen further urged passage 
of HR-2563, the Bulwinkle Bill; recom. 
mended appointment of a permanent ad- 
visory council to work with all inter. 
ested fish, game, forestry and livestock 
groups on big game numbers, etc. An- 
other resolution asked for a game law 
amendment to allow a special supple- 
mentary license to be issued to any citi- 
zen of counties contiguous to problem 
areas where big game numbers are 
jeopardizing livestock permits, and a 
further request was made for definite 
action to reduce the big game popula- 
tion, 


Colorado forest permittees (cattle and 
sheep) who met at Canon City simu- 
taneously adopted a series of resolutions 
pertinent to the problems affecting 
them. They opposed further cuts in live- 
stock grazing, or in permits; asked for 
a $250 penalty for violation of trespass 
rules on private or ranch property; 
urged removal of regulatory measures 
on concentrates. They voiced protest 
against valley authorities and opposed 
elimination of livestock from any range. 


The brand committee of the Washing- 
ton State Cattleman’s Association re- 
cently passed a resolution asking that 
section 8 of the brand law make it ur- 
lawful for any hotel, restaurant, road 
house, retail butcher or anyone except 
a farmer who butchers for his own use 
to have in possession meat not carrying 
the stamp of a federally or state in- 
spected slaughterhouse or a stamp of a 
licensed farm slaughterer. The commit- 
tee also favors compulsory inspection of 
animals leaving the state. 


The 12th annual convention of the 
Osage County (Okla.) Cattlemen’s Ass0- 
ciation at Pawhuska included, on the 
second and final day, a livestock tou! 
which attracted about 500 persons from 
16 states and covered an area of 150 
miles. In Osage County, where approx 
imately half of the 225,000 head of cat- 
tle have been either sprayed or dipped 
with DDT, Ray Cuff, of the National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Board 
Kansas City, Mo., spoke of the advan- 
tages in weight gains to be had from 
such use of the insecticide. 
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The day concluded with an after- 
luncheon address by P. O. Wilson, man- 
ager of the National Live Stock Produc- 
ers Association at Chicago. He spoke 
on federal legislation and economics 
which affect the livestock industry. 


Montana’s Blackfoot Valley Stock- 
men’s Association met in June at Ovan- 
do under the chairmanship of President 
Cliff Boyd. Speakers at the convention 
included Joe Young of the Montana 
Highway Patrol and E. A. Phillips, 
secretary of the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association. Association officers are Joe 
Murphy of Ovando, president; J. E. 
James, also of Ovando, vice-president; 
Don Hunter of Greenough, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Another Montana convention held in 
June was that of the Phillips Valley 
Cattlemen’s Association. The speakers’ 
program included State Veterinarian 
Dr. M. J. Butler; C. O. Hansen, secre- 
tary of the Montana Woolgrowers Asso- 
ciation; World War II Veteran Jim 
Mitchell, Phillips County stockman; 
Sweet Grass County Agent Henry P. 
Osftos, and E. A. Phillips. Glasgow 
will play host to the 1947 meeting of 
the organization. 


A Montana group which held a con- 
vention recently is the Hill County 
Stockgrowers Association. This first 
annual meeting drew a good attendance 
to Havre. The officers-elect are W. T. 
Cowan, Box Elder, president; Gerald 
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your shot of Cutter Blacklegol. 
Any calf is downright bull-headed 
to do without Blacklegol’s 
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blackleg. It’s high time you had 


lifelong protection! 


Richardson, Havre, vice-president; Ar- 
nold Peterson, Havre, secretary. Resolu- 
tions adopted opposed federal acquisi- 
tion of additional lands in the state 
which are valuable chiefly for farming 
and grazing. OPA control of livestock 
and meats was also protested. 


Colorado has a law requiring outsid- 
ers to brand cattle they pasture in the 
state after 60 days’ time. The San Luis 
Valley Cattlemen’s Association, meeting 
July 20 at Alamosa, suggested the 60 
days be extended to five months before 
the rebranding requirement becomes ef- 
fective, where the brand is not in con- 
flict with a Colorado brand. Other reso- 
lutions passed by the group urged a 
definite date for the big game season, 
after Oct. 15, and commended the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry for its action 
quarantining cattle at the U. S.-Mexico 
border in the interest of safety against 
foot-and-mouth disease that Brazilian 
bulls might bring to that country. 

The San Luis Valley association 
changed its basis for dues to $5 per 
hundred cattle or less run by the mem- 
ber or a calf in the case of operators 
of 600 or more head. 

Officers of the association are Lucas 
McOllough, Monte Vista, president; Ly- 
man Linger, Hooper, vice-president; 
Louis Higel, Alamosa, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Leroy Coleman, Saguache, di- 
rector at large. 

American National Secretary F. E. 
Mollin and Walter C. Crew of Denver 
Union Stock Yards were speakers. 

















SURE THING, SON! Blacklegol beats any other blackleg 
vaccine on the market. It’s extra effective because it’s 
“alhydrox””—chemically fortifted by a patented Cutter process... 
That’s why Blacklegol is guaranteed to produce lifetime 
immunity against deadly blackleg. Just look at the record: 
Since its introduction in 1934, we have been able to 
confirm less than one loss per million calves immunized 
with Blacklegol. 





A report from Dan A. Madeley, preg. 
ident of the Montgomery County (Texas) 
Livestock Producers Association, reports 
that the 13-man group which organize 
on Nov. 10, 1945, has now grown to jp. 
clude over 100 members. A membership 
of 200 this year is the goal at which 
the stockmen are now aiming. All breeds 
and classes of livestock in the county 
are represented, and all Future Farmers 
and 4-H club members are honorary 
members of the association. 


Bourbon County, Kan., stockmen 0 
June 19 held their annual beef and pas. 
ture tour and, following a barbecue 
lunch at Rock Creek Lake, listened to 
brief addresses by Joe G. O’Bryan, Wil] 
J. Miller and Gene Watson. 





Kansas stockmen held a district meet- 
ing at Oakley in June. Programmed 
speakers included Dr. A. D. Weber, 
animal husbandry department chief at 
Kansas State College; L. C. Aicher, 
superintendent of the Hays Experiment 
Station; Dr. George Rathman, state 
livestock commission veterinarian, and 
H. E. Floyd of Topeka, editor of the 
Kansas Stockman. 

Livestockmen attending the Pawnee 
County cattle tour on July 12 saw farn- 
ers and ranchmen producing beef under 
an economical management program 
stressing good pastures, soil building 
crops, terraces, grub and louse control, 
spraying of cattle with DDT to control 
flies, proper winter handling of cow 
herds and good grade cows and pure- 
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pred bulls. The tour was conducted by 
County Agent A. R. Garlington, Assist- 
ant Agent L. C. Hunkapillar, and Paw- 
nee Vocational Agricultural Instructor 
jeonard Bell, under the auspices of the 
Pawnee County Cattlemen’s Association. 
The tour included a Quarter-Horse in- 
spection, a barbecue and an evening pro- 
gram. The group heard addresses by 
Dr. D. H. Ricks of Oklahoma A & M, 
Fred Ahrberg, H. D. Elijah, A. K. 
Mackey. 

Harold Laird of Morrison and W. L. 
McCoy of Cleveland are, respectively, 
the president and secretary-treasurer of 
the Pawnee County Association.—H. D. 
Elijah, Livestock Service Division, Wil- 
son & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


At Ashland, Ore., Keene Creek Stock- 
men recently elected the following offi- 
cers: George E. Dunn, president; Austie 
Barron, H. F. Barron, E. C. Dunham 
and C. R. Carpenter, advisory board 
members. oe 


Dr. W. J. Butler, Montana state veter- 
inary surgeon, has sent to all federal 
and state regulatory officers copies of 
a resolution adopted by the Montana 
Steckgrowers Association in meeting at 
Great Falls in May. Pertaining to the 
importation of bulls from a hoof-and- 
mouth diseased country into Mexico, this 
resolution re-affirmed the Montanans’ 
stand urging strict enforcement of sani- 
tary regulations and petitioned the BAI 
to make a thorough investigation of the 
violation involved and take suitable steps 
to prevent further violations. 


Boy, that Cutter "“ALHYDROX” 


sure is something! 


YOU BET! “Alhydrox” is something special! Here’s how it 
works: When you inject any ordinary vaccine, a large 
part is lost, eliminated by the animal’s system before full 


Dr. Butler also advises all state 
regulatory officers that the importation 
of livestock into Montana from any state 
into which stock was shipped in violation 
of the embargo would be prohibited. 


TRAFFIC NOTES 


The Department of Agriculture in 
joining livestock organizations and oth- 
ers in opposing the 25 per cent freight 
rate increase recently asked by the rail- 
roads (the American National is one of 
the organizations objecting through its 
traffic managers, Chas. E. Blaine & 
Son) offers the argument that: Agricul- 
tural commodities in 1944 furnished ap- 
proximately 9.7 per cent of total tonnage 
of all carlot and less-than-carlot freight 
but this tonnage produced about 12.5 per 
cent of the total earned freight traffic 
revenues; on a similar tonnage in 1946 
the proposed increase on agricultural 
freight would be likely to produce fully 
27 per cent of the additional expected 
revenues, amounting to about one billion 
dollars a year which the carriers are 
seeking. This large share of the added 
burden in extra freight charges is al- 
leged to be unfair to agriculture. 

At Chicago, Charles E. Blaine and 
American National Secretary F. E. 
Mollin were among those who took the 
stand on July 25 in connection with the 
above case, Ex Parte 162. Further 
hearings in Ex Parte Nos. 148, 162 and 
163 relating to railroad rates have been 
scheduled for Aug. 5 at Buffalo, N. Y.; 


Aug. 8 at Atlanta, Ga.; Aug. 12 at Gal- 
veston, Tex., and Aug. 12 at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


* *£ * 


“Interim rates,” which are recent 
freight rate increases granted the rail- 
roads in the form of a general 3 per cent 
hike and an additional 5 per cent on 
freight originating or terminating in 
“official territory” provide typical in- 
creases already in effect, so far as live- 
stock is concerned, as follows: 

Dressed Beef, Omaha, Neb., to Phila- 
delphia, Pa—Old rate $1.19 per 100 
pounds, new rate $1.26. Difference per 
car $14.70 on 21,000 minimum. 

Livestock, Helena, Mont., to St. Paul 
Minn.— Old rate 70 cents, minimum 
24,400 pounds. New rate 72 cents. Dif- 
ference $4.88 per car. 

* * “* 

According to Chas. E. Blaine & Son, 
traffic managers, the general freight 
committee has rescinded previous action 
which assessed freight charges on dead 
animals removed en route. 


A UNIQUE COLLECTION 


You might travel from Main Street to 
Broadway and from Peoria to Pekin 
without seeing in one spot half so many 
horseshoes and cattle brands as are on 
display at Paul Nelson’s Trading Post 
in Trinidad, Colo. There are 5,000 used 
horse and mule shoes of almost every 
description, and 1,000 new shoes—as well 
as thousands of cattle brands, with most 
of the leaders of Colorado, Texas and 
New Mexico on display. 


Wow! Can | count on getting ‘““ALHYDROX” 
in other Cutter Products too, Pop? 


BET YOU CAN! ‘‘Alhydrox”’ saved my hide from 
“Shipping Fever,’’ with Cutter Pelmenal—from 
Anthrax, with Cutter Charbonol—and other 
diseases, such as Red Water. Fact is, I’m a life 


member of the 


immunity can be built up. But with “alhydrox,” the vac- 
cine is held in the tissues until every last drop is used. Thus, 
Blacklegol, “alhydrox” fortified, builds greater, longer- 
lasting immunity. You can’t beat Blacklegol ! 
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Ole diseases can't catch me—long 
as | get Cutter! 
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Roses in the Dust 
By HOWARD HAYNES 


HE sheriff’s note on the complaint 

read: “John Faxon, homesteader. 
Reported cruelty to animals. Investi- 
gate.” 

Deputy Hale pocketed the note and 
left his trail-battered roadster, screened 
by stunted timber. Ahead, in brushy, 
open country, a thread of smoke twisted 
from the stovepipe chimney of Faxon’s 
tar-papered shanty. 


The sheriff had elaborated briefly: A 
report had come in that Faxon, during 
the past winter, had caught up several 
weak range horses. Allegedly, he had 
tied the horses to trees and left them 
to perish of starvation and exposure. 
If the story was true, Hale would see 
to it that Faxon got what he deserved. 


Scouting through the scattered pinons 
and cedars, Hale found what the coy- 
otes and buzzards had left of five 
horses. Frayed pieces of rope still 
fastened the neck-bones to near-by 
trees. Bits of broken trap-chain indi- 
cated that one horse, at least, had been 
used for coyote bait. Faxon had not 
even tried to bury the carcasses. 

The deputy’s eyes grew bleak as a 
winter sky. Hale loved kids and animals, 
and detested people who abused either. 
This present chore of verifying the accu- 
sation of Faxon’s cruelty would be a 
grim pleasure. 

Lured by the promise of free land, a 
lot of trashy people lately had drifted 
into the homestead country. Men like 
Faxon, Hale thought, should be treated 
as predatory animals. At the least they 
should be prosecuted and run out of 
the locality. 

Hale wanted to have a talk with this 
new settler he never had seen. By not 
revealing his identity as a deputy, Hale 
would catch Faxon off-guard. Some 
casual reference to horses, or trapping, 
might bring an admission of guilt. This, 
beyond doubt, would convict the man. 

Hale sauntered through the rabbit- 
brush to the house. No one answered 
his knock. Some frowsy yellow hens 
clucked about in the yard dust. An alert 


magpie teetered on a corral pole. 
Prairie dogs set up a metallic chatter- 
ing. 


Hale didn’t overlook the forlorn and 
run-down appearance of the place. The 
rain barrel under a slanted eave drip- 
board was falling to staves. Faxon, no 
doubt, was shiftless as well as hard- 
hearted. However, bright curtains in 
the shanty windows were evidence of a 
woman’s neat housekeeping. A _ cloth 
doll on the kitchen step, and a couple 
of glass marbles on the path, proved the 
presence of children. Hale scowled as 
he pictured youngsters growing up in 
this wild, isolated place. 

Beyond the house a few acres had 
been grubbed clear of brush. That must 
have been hard work, Hale conceded. A 
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sparse stand of wheat defied the sun. 
A few more weeks of drouth would 
wither and kill the grain. 

Near-by Faxon’s small garden thirsted 
for rain. The plot was weed-free, and 
a rabbit-proof fence had been cleverly 
built of cedar branches and brush. But 
without moisture the puny, scattered 
plants would furnish meager compensa- 
tion for all the work on the fence. 

As Hale walked nearer, he saw in 
one corner of the garden a bright green 
rosebush aflame with scarlet blooms. 
Here in this sun-scorched place the 
fresh beauty of the plant was vivid and 
startling. 

A battered dishpan leaned against the 
fence. Hale could see the rosebush had 
been pampered by hand watering. 

He leaned over the fence, the better 
to see a moulded bank of earth. Sud- 
denly from behind him a shrill voice 
spoke sharply: 

“Don’t you pick them roses, mister!” 

Hale turned. A boy of about 12, in 
cowboy-style overalls, was regarding 
him with a look of defiance and fear. 
A little girl, half his age, peered from 
behind the boy. She was a lovable-look- 
ing child, Hale observed, with fright- 
ened blue eyes and fluffy golden hair. 
He guessed they were not used to visi- 
tors. 

“Hello, there!” Hale said. “Who are 
you folks?” 

“I’m Jerry Faxon,” the boy drawled. 
He drew the little girl up beside him. 
“This is my sister, Joy.” 

“Well, glad to know you kids.” Hale 
grinned. “Is your father around?” 

Jerry eyed him _ suspiciously. 
again shrank behind her brother. 


Joy 


This is a good hide; it will make 


good leather. More such hides, says 
the Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., 
will prevent leather shortage and 
mean more shoes and leather goods 
for consumers. A little care helps the 
tanner, the shoe manufacturer and 
the consumer. Information about good 
take-off practices may he _ secured 
from the Tanners’ Council, 100 Gold 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

































































































“Dad and Mother have gone to Park’s 
ranch to hire some water hauled fo, 
us,” Jerry explained. “We’ve been usiy’ 
pond water, but range cows broke jp 
and muddied it up.” 

“I’m _ thirsty,” Joy admitted timidly, 

“We’ll do something about that!” Hale 
promised. “I’ll get the water-bag from 
my car.” 

“Can we water Sister’s roses?” Joy 
asked. “Daddy lets us.” 

Hale smiled at her. “You sure can, 
Honey.” 

The boy hesitated, then said: “T’]] go 
with you, mister.” 

Joy tagged along, stumbling to keep 
up. Hale held out his finger; she clung 
to it, smiling appreciation. Nice kids, 
Hale thought. Too bad they belonged 
to a man like Faxon. 

The thirsty kids guzzled water from 
the bag. After they’d had enough, Hale 
carried it back toward the garden. 

“Must have been tough going here last 
winter,” Hale casually commented. 

“Sure was,” Jerry admitted. “Snow 
piled awful deep.” 

“Hip-deep to a giraft, Daddy said,” 
Joy added. 

“Cold, too.” Jerry watched a cotton- 
tail scoot under a bush. “Dad frosted 
his feet walkin’ 10 miles to the store 
for supplies. And it just kept snowin’ 
and blowin’.” 

Hale knew what a bad winter was 
like in open country: crusted drifts that 
would bury a horse . . . wind howling 
across the brush flats, driving hard snow 
that cut like sand blasts . . . sub-zero 
weather . . . rabbits freezing . . . coy- 
otes, hunger-mad, gaunt as shadows... 
the menace of death stalking man and 
beast. 


“We caught a wild pony,” Joy in- 
formed. “We named it Beggar.” 

“Yeah,” Jerry admitted. “A few poor 
range horses stayed around there in the 
timber. They got awful weak. Dad al- 
ways kept one tied up. But we had no 
feed except rabbit-brush. After a few 
trips to the store the horse would die 
and we’d catch another one to tie up.” 

“You should have let the horses for- 
age for themselves,” Hale said. “Range 
horses are tough and_ smart; they 
usually pull through the worst winters. 
It’s cruel to keep them tied up.” 

“Dad was scared because Sister was 
sick,” Jerry defended. “We didn’t have 
money to buy food and the medicine 
she needed. We trapped coyotes and 
sold pelts to buy what we could.” 

Hale could appreciate that situation, 
too: families unused to frontier hard- 
ships, snow-bound far from other people 
. .. fuel and food supplies giving out... 
and, worst of all, the ever-present fear 
of sickness. 

They returned to the garden. Jerry 
watered the roses. Hale struggled with 
his problem. There was no questioning 
that Faxon had caused the death of the 
horses. The man’s fear for the welfare 
of his family was understandable. But 
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T IS CUSTOMARY to think of 
Nature as being cruel, but 
certainly Nature does not favor 
cruelty in the treatment of live- 
stock. On the contrary, it metes 
out firm and positive punishment. 


Those who mistreat cattle, sheep 
or hogs pay a heavy price. Unless 
animals are properly fed and cared 
for they fail to reach the weight 
and quality of which they are 
capable, and this mistreatment is 
reflected in low prices and reduced 
volume. Or if the animals while 
being moved about on the farm 
or in transit to market are over- 
crowded, prodded or whipped to a 
point where bruises result, their 
market value suffers. Careful cal- 
culations by men who study such 
matters indicate that cuts and 
bruises inflicted upon livestock 


are expensive 


annually represent a loss of some 
50 million dollars—perhaps more. 


Owners of livestock who are 
responsible for cuts and bruises 
may think someone else takes 
the loss—but they are largely 
mistaken. Packers have to reflect 
such losses in the prices they offer 
for livestock, so the producer ul- 
timately pays the bill. 


Nature may be pretty tough in 
applying its “Survival of the 
fittest” law, but it certainly pun- 
ishes cruelty against its living 


creatures. 


President 
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and Company 












































only the actual necessity of saving a 
human life would justify the sacrifice of 
the animals. The sheriff had left the 
matter in Hale’s hands; his decision 
would be final. ; 

The two kids stood motionless by the 
roses. In their eyes was deep sadness. 

“It’s Sister Gracie’s rosebush,” Jerry 
explained. “She brought it all the way 
from Kansas. She was older than me 
and was awful sick last winter. When 
the big blizzard came we were out of 
the medicine that helped ler. The 
horses were all dead and Dad’s frosted 
feet kept him from goin’ to the store.” 
Jerry pointed beyond the rosebush. 

Hale saw clearly, now, the well-kept 
mound of earth. He hardly heard Jer- 
ry’s faltering comment: “Gracie’s 
there.” 

_Back in his car, Hale wrote briefly 
under the sheriff’s memorandum: “No 
evidence to substantiate cruelty charges 
against John Faxon.” 





An unexpected aftermath of the auto- 
mobile strikes is the sale of British cars 
in this market at prices far above com- 
parative values for American built cars. 
Thus our labor lost and English labor 
gained in the net. 

a * * 

President Truman makes the head- 
lines with a demand that all govern- 
mental agencies must economize—a year 
from now. Why wait a year? 

* * * 


Assuming that OPA will be extended 
in some form, the Senate has hacked 
$50,000,000 off its appropriation for the 
current fiscal year. Better still, it has 
written in a proviso that no part of the 
funds can be used for propaganda pur- 
poses in furthering its desire to per- 
petuate itself. This year there was 
a shameful waste of public money in 
this regard. . 

ak * * 

Political consideration will probably 
bring about the extension of OPA in 
some form for another year. But the 
handwriting is on the wall. Next year 
there will be no election in the offing, 
and in our opinion OPA then will be 
neatly folded up, and with dispatch. 

* * * 


Chester Bowles, recently resigned 
head of OPA, kept himself in a frenzy 
by conjuring up the chaos and ruin that 
would come if OPA were not continued, 
unchanged. This country has survived 
some pretty severe crises in its 170 
years. The future will demonstrate that 
we can get along very nicely without 
OPA. 

* * * 

Again it is demonstrated that fore- 
casts that the livestock run is about 
over are more often wrong than right. 
Receipts the past two weeks show there 
were quite a few fat cattle, hogs and 
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sheep tucked away here and there. This 
is a big country, and the total of live- 
stock numbers is probably considerably 
above government estimates. 

* * * 


Probably the same is true with ref- 
erence to grain. Despite all the talk 
about scarcity of feed grains, even the 
government estimates showed more corn 
on farms Apr. 1 than the 10-year aver- 
age. Recent price increases have jarred 
loose a lot of the grain that wasn’t 
supposed to be there. 


* * * 


Estimate of a corn crop exceeding 
3,300,000,000 bushels is the best news 
of the season. Now maybe the cereal 
promoters will stop talking about the 
fallacy of feeding corn to livestock. 
That is exactly where the bulk of it 
should go and will go. What else could 
be done with it? 

* * * 


With the fall pig crop reported 
sharply reduced, heavy feeding of cattle 
this winter is a prime essential to in- 





sure next year’s meat supply. With 
plenty of cattle and plenty of com 
there is no reason why it shouldn't be 
done. Proteins are scarce, but alfalfa 
hay will balance the ration in accept. 
able fashion. 

ak * * 


With protein concentrates currently 
quoted at over $100 a ton, doubtless 
there will be better consumption ang 
distribution of the available supply, 


* * * 


The dressed beef market in New York 
is reported this week (July 20) to have 
the best supply of meat in years, }j 
would be sheer folly to give OPA the 
opportunity to play with meat controls 
again and drive the product back into 
the black market. OPA ceilings were 
okay for the consumers if only there 
had been any meat available at the 
prices. Nine out of 10 consumers would 
rather pay a little more than ceiling 
price “and get the meat.” The esthetic 
enjoyment of low ceiling prices hag no 
practical effect on hunger pangs, 


“ 





A peaceful domestic group framed in lushly blooming trees on the ranch of 
Alan Rogers, Cle Elum, Wash. Mr. Rogers, recently elected president of the 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association, is both a purebred and commercial operator. 
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Safeway’s Farm Reporter keeps tab on 
how farmers make work easier, cut 
operating costs, improve crop. quality. 
Safeway reports his findings because 
we Safeway people know that ex- 


A : changing good ideas helps everybody. 
from a neighbor’ farm After all, more than a third of our 


Yy shy, 1 
customers are farm folks. EL, Wt, 
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This is the way manure is loaded 
out of beef cattle feeding pens at 
the Gill Brothers ranch at Madera, 
pag eiepe oer type pusher A Yip 
on front of tractor feeds dry manure a 

to wheel-mounted conveyor. Belt on ST Ve CS 
conveyor, powered by 1/4 h. p. 
motor, carries manure over the fence 
and into truck. 





A method of moving hay 
from stack to wagon which 
requires only about one- 
third the physical energy 
used in pitchforking— yet 
moves 2 to 3 tons in 10 minutes 
—phas been devised by Claud 
Butts, foreman of the Norman 
Elliott ranch in Baker County, 
Oregon. 


Mr. Butts uses a 44-inch rod 
long enough to pass through 
stack of hay. Rod is threaded 
at each end. On one end of this 
“needle” he screws a sharp 
point — then pushes rod 
through stack until its point pro- 
trudes on opposite side. Point 
of needle is then unscrewed 
and a shielded hook screwed 
on in its place. To this hook a 
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H. L. Sanborn, progressive rancher of California’s 
Sacramento Valley, built this amazing machine to 
make his vine crop harvest a bigger and better cash 
crop. It gives him about 2 tons of dry seed per 
10-hour & over a harvest period of 2 to 3 months. 
The seeds (from melon, cucumbers, etc.) — 
$1000 a ton on contract to one of the big 
houses. About half this income is paid out for labor. 
As the seed harvester with its crew travels across 
a field, the men pick fruit from the vines and lay 
it on a cross-conveyor belt extending 20 feet out 
from machine. The conveyor belt carries the fruit 
up to the hopper on top of the machine where it is 
crushed. Dropped into the rotating cylinder at rear 
the seeds are separated from the pulp. And because 
the rotating cylinder is mounted on a slant, with a 
rear-end drop, the seeds tend to accumulate at the 
rear of the cylinder for easy collection. Harvester 
is operated by a 9 h.p. engine and a tractor pulls 
the entire rig across the field. This outfit, which 
cost Mr. Sanborn around $5000 to build, has proved 
a sound investment in his type of farming. 
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30-foot length of cable is 
attached, and the needle 
is drawn back out of the 
stack, pulling the cable 
with it. Another cable is 
similarly threaded through the 
stack — about 10 feet away — 
and the two cable ends on side 
of stack next to wagon or sled 
are attached to vehicle by chains. 


Opposite ends of the cables 
are joined by an iron ring, to 
which is attached a third cable. 
This third cable is passed 
across the top of the stack to 
a position 30 or 40 feet beyond 
the vehicle and at right angles 
to it. A team or tractor hitched 
to this cable and driven for- 
ward causes the hay to roll 
from the stack onto the vehicle. 
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ARIZONA CATTLE 


(Continued from Page 10) 
in California they brought as high as 
$100 per head. The prospect of this 
profit made the venture an attractive 
one. 


Cattle Business Revives 


From the downfall of the hacienda to 
the restabilization of the cattle industry 
in Arizona there was a hiatus of vir- 
tually a half century. During this time 
the lush gramma grasslands of the river 
valleys were a temptation to many 
stockmen. Thousands of cattle were 
driven in and herdsmen took every pre- 
caution to protect them from the In- 
dian raiders, but to no avail. Finally in 
the early 70’s most of the Apaches were 
subjugated, and with the coming of 
comparative peace the industry pushed 
rapidly forward. In the 70’s and 80’s 
there was a good demand for stock 
throughout the West, so Arizona drew 
on all its neighboring states and terri- 
tories to populate its ranges. Cattle 
from Oregon were trailed in along with 
thousands from Mexico, California, 
Texas and New Mexico. Large opera- 
tions resulted and the pattern of ex- 
pansion even exceeded that of the Span- 
ish hacienda. Colonel Henry Clay Hook- 
er, who for years had furnished the Ari- 
zona military posts with meat, brought 
in thousands of head for local ranch- 
ers. After three unsuccessful attempts 


to establish ranches of his own during 
the depredations he finally located in 
1872 in the southeastern part of the 
territory near the Galiuro Mountains, 
one of the finest ranges known at that 
time. The Redondo brothers, who had 
become well established in California 
after an earlier failure in Arizona, re- 
turned and settled in the Yuma area. 
Brannick Riggs, a Texan, established 
an operation which is still in existence 
in the Sulphur Spring Valley east of 
Tombstone. The Empire Land & Cattle 
Company, which was at one time one of 
the largest cattle companies in the 
Southwest, was started in 1876 by Vail 
& Hislop, Pima County partners, who 
were later joined by another Vail broth- 
er and John N. Harvey. Harvey and 
Hislop were both Englishmen and this 
is one of the few cases where Euro- 
peans were known to be Arizona opera- 
ators. In contrast to the practice of 
most other western states, very little 
Brittish, Scottish or Dutch capital was 
invested in cattle operations in Ari- 
zona. 


With the completion of the Atlantic 
& Pacific (Santa Fe) railroad into Ari- 
zona in 1881 a new impetus was given 
to the cattle industry in the northern 
part of the territory. John Young, son 
of Brigham Young, and Ammon W. 
Tenney, having completed their tie and 
grading contracts in western New Mex- 
ico and eastern Arizona with the rail- 


road, entered the cattle business, Qpey. 
ating as a corporation with several oth. 
er Mormon associates, they were known 
as the Moroni Cattle Company, In 1999 
in association with a number of eastern 
capitalists they established the Arizon 
Cattle Company, which is_ reputedly 
known as Arizona’s first big cattle out. 
fit. More than $1,000,000 were spent 
for cattle, horses and land, and for , 
number of years the company oper. 
ated with more than 14,000 head of 
stock. Captain B. B. Bullwinkle, who 
was general manager of the company 
from 1885 to the time of his accident] 
death in 1888, was one of the best. 
known characters in the territory. Head. 
quarters of the ranch were at Fort 
Rickerson near the southern slopes of 
the San Francisco Mountains. This fort 
had originally been built by Young and 
was known as Fort Moroni. When dan. 
ger of Indian raids became less fre. 
quent, it was remodeled and renamed in 
honor of Charles L. Rickerson of New 
York, the first treasurer of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Company. Young sold his 
interests in 1885 and left Arizona. The 
company closed out operations sometime 
in 1899. 

Lot Smith, one of the most colorful 
characters of northen Arizona, came to 
Tuba City in the 70’s as a Mormon cil- 
onizer. He was a lover and importer of 
good horses as well as a great cattle- 
man. Famous for his Circle S Ranch, 


Open grass valley along San Pedro River east of Ft. Huachuca, Ariz, 
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which he established about 25 miles 
south of Flagstaff at Mormon Dairy, he 
continued operations until 1892 when 
he was killed from ambush by Indians. 

The Aztec Land and Cattle Company, 
better known as the Hashknife outfit, 
was doubtless the largest operation in 
Arizona. Owned by Simpson, Kinsley 
and Simpson of Weatherford, Texas, 
and the Seligmans of New York, its 
ranges extended from Flagstaff to Hol- 
prook and south to the Tonto Basin. 
Various estimates suggest that the 
number of cattle ranged at the height 
of operation was from 35,000 to 60,000, 
but it was never considered financially 
successful. 

White, Vickers and Pursley were the 
original organizers and owners of the 
Chiricahua Cattle Company, a 75 by 
35 mile range in Graham and Cochise 
counties. 


Raids by Rustlers 


Cattle rustling in Arizona as in other 
areas has had its experts in “running” 
brands and in outright thievery. It has 
often been said that a rope and a good 
saddle horse were the only requisites 
for starting a cattle operation. In the 
80’s and 90’s so prevalent were the raids 
of rustlers and murderers who “holed 
up” in the almost inaccessible wilds of 
the headwaters of the Salt and San 
Francisco rivers that the territorial leg- 
islature authorized the appointment of 
rangers to clean out the menace. Though 
it took a number of years it was finally 
accomplished to the satisfaction of most 
range interests. 

Although the sheep industry had often 
plagued the cattle raisers, there were 
few open conflicts. The Graham-Tewks- 
berry feud of the late 80’s, also known 
as the Pleasant Valley War, is perhaps 
the most notable in Arizona’s history. 
The two Graham brothers, Tom and 
John, were not extensive cattle oper- 
ators, but nevertheless resisted the in- 
vasion of the Tewksberrys and their 
woolies from the Tonto Basin over the 
Magollon Mountains. The incident in 
the end resulted in the death of some 
25 men. 

There is little accurate information 
on the number of cattle in Arizona prior 
to 1867 in spite of various estimates. 
From weighted figures published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, it is 
safe to say by 1870 there were about 
250,000 head. This number grew stead- 
ily over the next two decades until there 
were nearly 1,000,000. Overstocking of 
the range was then apparent and with 
a downward trend of prices production 
also slumped. A real revival was not 
again evident until 1913 when the climb 
was rapid and steady for a five-year 
period culminating in an all-time high 
of 1,750,000 head. Another slump in 
the following 10 years placed produc- 
tion ‘at a low unequaled since 1886. The 
rise since that time has been gradual 
and probably the limited and controlled 
carrying capacity of the ranges will 
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How much extra grain 


doefiddenHunger 


cost you: ? 


Put streteh into your feed edtieaiit coe 


feed Salt Fzee Chote 


HIDDEN HUNGER for salt is 

a costly proposition — costly at 
any time — but more costly today 
when the supply of grain is so critical 
and the need for food so great. 


This is easily understandable when 
you realize the importance of salt to 
the proper digestion and assimilation 
of feed. Without sufficient salt no 
animal is able to get maximum nour- 
ishment from its feed. 


On a dry matter basis the weight of 
a growing steer is roughly 49 per cent 
protein. Obviously the only source of 
protein for an animal is in its feed. 


Salt has much to do with the effi- 
cient digestion of protein. It supplies 
the chlorine for hydrochloric acid 
without which proteins are not di- 
gested and assimilated, 


Salt also supplies the sodium needed 
in bile for the digestion of fats and for 
stimulating the entire digestive system. 


For best results, salt should be fed 
Free Choice. In that way each animal 
can take all it wants and you know 


hogs, sheep, horses . 


Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
salt helps livestock make faster 
gains .. . shows how best to feed 
salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, 
- gives plans 
for salt feeders. Every livestock 
owner needs a copy. Write today. 
Mailed FREE. Morton Salt 


Co., 
310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, 


that your livestock are getting enough 
for health and thrift, for low feeding 
costs, and for the most profitable use 
of the expensive proteins and other 
nutrients you feed. 


The need for salt is a continuous 
one while animals are eating. That’s 
why it is good business to establish 
salt stations all around the farm, 
wherever livestock gather, and to feed 
Morton’s Free Choice Salt. 


Value of Salt Free Choice 
Proved by Actual Tests at 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


In a hog feeding experiment at Pur- 
due, each pound of salt saved 214 
pounds of corn, 46 pounds of protein 
supplement, and 27 pounds of min- 
erals. In short, the feed saved by a 
single pound of salt totaled 287 
pounds, worth $6.37. 

Act on these facts! Feed Salt 
Free Choice to your livestock ... 
and always feed Morton’s Free 
Choice Salt, the most famous of all. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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$449 


Per Month 


Other Models to 400 
Kilowatt Hours per 
: Month. 32 and 110 
£, BS Volts, 


NEVER OUT OF ELECTRICITY 
With the New 1946 Jacobs System 


lowest electric cost yet never out of electricity— 
a new 1946 Jacobs development— 
write for details 


It is America’s lowest cost farm lighting sys- 
tem. Electric power cost as low as 2c per 
kilowatt hour including all maintenance and 
depreciation. Plenty of power for deep freeze 
units, iy some water systems, milking 
machines, lights and other appliances. So 
dependable it carries an Unconditional Guar- 
antee against generator burn out, even by 
lightning, for ioe years. The greatest guar- 
antee ever placed on any wind electric plant. 

Eighteen years of engineering and manu- 
facturing improvement and thousands of 
plants in world wide service insure the de- 
pendability of every Jacobs Wind Electric 
Plant. Its exclusive Master Mind charging 
and voltage control, patented flyball gov- 
erned variable pitch propeller and large, di- 
rect drive, slow aad “life time” generator 
are some of the reasons why no other plants 
can equal Jacobs Wind Electric’s. 


“NEVER OUT OF ELECTRICITY” Jacobs in 1946 
See your JACOBS dealer or write 


for Free literature to 
America’s oldest Wind Electric Manufacturers 


WIND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


JACOBS 










HORSES AND RIDERS 


New Revised ry 

Edition Fs 
Fully Illustrated : 
A Horseman's 
Guide, Packed 
Full of Useful 

Information 
From the 


Experience of 
Great Riders 


Now Only 25 Cents 

vey rider and horse owner will want this 
booklet. Valuable information on the care and 

tenance of riding horses and riding equip- 
ment. It covers innumerable subjects of inter- 
est to those who wish to enjoy in full the ad- 
vantages of riding . . from choosing your 
mount to what and where to fide. 
Send Coin or Stamps Today For Your Copy 


Horse and Mute Association of America 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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never allow recurrence of an excessive 
increase in production. 


Rain Twice a Year 


While the grasses in Arizona are rich 
and nutritive, they are, on most of the 
ranges, dependent on the rains which 
usually fall twice each year. Since Ari- 
zona is typically a desert country, the 
vegetation responds quickly and usually 
one good rain will make a crop of 
grass. On the other hand, should 
drouth conditions ensue, feed _ short- 
ages may easily occur. In most areas 
of the state supplemental feeding is not 
a common practice for wintering stock, 
there being sufficient winter range to 
carry them through. The ranges are 
principally for breeding purposes and 
are seldom used to condition stock for 
market. In the fall the marketable 
stock is usually placed in feedlots 
where in 90 to 120 days it is condi- 
tioned and ready for slaughter. Most of 
the shipments are to the Los Angeles 
stockyards, although not a few are sent 
to El Paso, Denver and Kansas City. 
Some are also packed locally and if not 
sold for home consumption are shipped 
as frozen beef via refrigerator trucks. 
During 1938, 418,000 head were mar- 
keted in the state. This number was 
doubtless even greater during the war 
years. 

Prior to the coming of the Argonauts 
in 1849 the only stock known in Ari- 


zona were the Spanish or Mexican cat- 
tle. These longhorns were probably im- 
ported originally from the Province of 
Andalucia in southern Spain. In con- 
trast to our modern breeds, they were 
lanky, ill-proportioned and incapable of 
producing a good quality beef. Seldom 
were they marketed under three years, 
This practice, of course, required, in 
order to market the same number of 
cattle, a grazing area much greater in 
size than is needed with present-day 
methods. 

Records indicate that William S. 
Oury brought the first good breeding 
stock into Arizona. Four bulls and 100 
heifers were imported into the Santa 
Cruz Valley in 1868 from Illinois. The 
breed is not mentioned, but it is safe 
to assume that they were probably 
Shorthorns. The Murphy brothers, in 
1878, brought in Shorthorns from Cali- 
fornia which did much to improve the 
stock in the San Pedro Valley. Sixty 
purebred Hereford bulls were imported 
in the fall of 1883 by Colin Cameron, 
who despite criticism built his herds suc- 
cessfully and proved that Herefords 
were quite as adaptable to rugged areas 
as were other breeds. There were also 
importations of purebred Shorthorns 
and in a few instances the Galloway and 
Angus were tried. After many years of 
experimental procedures, the Hereford 
in Arizona, as in most other states of 
the Rocky Mountain area, is the favored 
beef stock. 





Constable 


This word was originally “count of 
the stable.” “Stable” in this sense had 
a somewhat different meaning from that 
which attaches to it today. While it was 
associated with horses, it did not refer 
to the place in which the animals were 
housed, but was a term used to signify 


a troop of mounted horsemen, so that a 
constable (count of the stable) meant, 
really, a commander of cavalry. 


The well known humorous periodical 
of London, “Punch,” says: A Texas cow- 
boy is making a name as a writer 0 
patriotic poems—he seems likely to be 
come America’s poet lariat. 
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Public Land Meeting 


The meeting scheduled for Aug. 16-17 
at Salt Lake City for a discussion of 
numerous public land matters was set 
following a decision to limit the sessions 
at that time to land matters exclusively, 
instead of holding a full executive com- 
mittee meeting as at first considered. 
Guided by necessity, further meetings 
at a later date will be called for the 
executive committee or other special 
committees of the American National 
Live Stock Association to deal with 
problems facing cattlemen in the fall as 
a result of action on OPA, the feed sit- 
uation, etc. 


1946 FABLE 


After the thunderstorm cleared, the 
little mice began peeking out of their 
holes thinking it might be safe to 
forage around a little. Many of them 
were sure that the cat was dead as 
all the shooting had stopped, but the 
wise ones were not so sure. They 
said, “We'll just open the door a little 
way and take a peek.” Just then the 
door slammed—hard and wide open! 
Timorous Truman had vetoed the 
Price Control Bill—and as he threw 
the door open and called Inflation 
(the cat), he said to the little mice, 
‘Tll show you. Now see what your 
curiosity has done. You are just little 
mice and even if it is dark in the hole 
and you are hungry, you should not 
have asked to come out until Papa 
Bowles and Cousin John Lewis told 
me to tell you it was safe. Now you 
must blame those mean rats in Con- 
gress because they listened to you 
and tried to open the door.”—Hot 
Irons, weekly mimeograph of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association. 





FOREIGN ITEMS 


In Australia a new motor vehicle 73 
feet in length, and comprising a power 
unit, semi-trailer and trailer, has been 
designed for the transportation of cat- 
tle. Among specific innovations are in- 
tenal partitions for protection from 
bruising; a canvas canopy for shade; 
open steel and wood side construction 
for strength plus ventilation, and floor- 
ing fitted with grating and runways for 
secure footholds. Included also is a 
power unit for spraying the animals 
with water in very hot weather or with 
anti-vermin solution. 


According to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, food production 
conditions in most areas of the world 
are better than a year ago. Although 
there has been some increase in crop 
acreage, total world acreage of food 
‘tops is still below pre-war figures and 
Yields are being restricted, despite fav- 
able weather, by shortage of fertil- 
wer, draft power and other production 
facilities. It is expected that total sup- 
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This sales column is carried regularly as a service to both buyer 
and advertiser. When writing for information or catalogs, mention that 
you “saw it in the PRODUCER.” Sellers, on the other hand, should 
take advantage, at small cost, of sales listings in this medium. 
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ROSS FARMS HEREFORD SALE 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 
Sale starts 12 noon Sept. 30, Grand Island Hog & Cattle Co. Barns 


Tru-Mo 20 BULLS—105 FEMALES donald # Sampson's 


es 
WHR Tru-Mold 25th Donald F. Sampson, Mgr. 
and Vagabond Prince Central City, Neb. 


THORP HEREFORD FARMS 


3rd Annual Sale—40 Bulls—60 Bred Heifers 


Britton, South Dakota—October 7 


We offer now 40 good registered Hereford cows with calves bred back to 
top bulls. Write, phone or wire 


WALTON THORP, Britton, South Dakota 


























WALKER HEREFORD RANCH SALE 
Pierre, South Dakota, Sale Pavilion—2:00 P. M. 


25 
HEREFORDS ss cenvotes 


Chester E. Walker, Sale Mgr., Sansarc, So. Dak. 
Triple U Sale, Gettysburg, S. D., Oct. 8 


COLORADO HEREFORD CLASSIC 
PREMIER EVENT IN A PREMIER HEREFORD STATE 


Lamont Sale Pavilion—Stockyards, Denver, Colo.—Oct. 15 


ABSOLUTE TOPS IN BULLS AND FEMALES 


For catalog and information write HAROLD FULSCHER, Sec.-Mgr., 
402 Quincy Bidg., Denver. 


THE BERRYS' HEREFORD SALE 


40 DIVIDE, WYO. 30 OR MORE 
BULLS (20 miles northeast of Cheyenne) FEMALES 
BERRY BULLS ARE BETTER BULLS 
The Berrys, Divide, Wyo. 


75 HEREFORD BULLS 
GASPER SALES PAVILION Herd bull prospects and 


bulls for the Commer- 
Casper, Wyo. 


cial Rangeman. 
Otis Wright, Gillette, Wyo. C. H. DeCourcey, Gillette, Wyo. 


A. B. Hardin, Savageton, Wyo. 










} Thorn‘ 
“Cream of the Crop i. 
of Three States” a 


selling at 


BILLINGS, MONT. 
OCT. 27 & 28 


(LISTINGS CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 























































plies of available food products during 
1946-47 will not be much larger than a 
year earlier. 


all the meat—beef, pork, mutton, etc.— 
that Canada can spare. 
Corsumer and producer subsidies on | 
milk have ended in Canada. For pro- | 
ducers this subsidy ampunted to 55 cents 
per cwt. October to April and 33 cents | 
in the May-September summer period; | 
the consumer received 2-cents-per-quart 
reduction from the 1941-42 ceiling 
price. This latter discount has now | 
been eliminated, for the first time since 
1942. 


The four-year ban on exportation of 
slaughter and feeder cattle to the 
United States is still in effect in Can- 
ada. This embargo, and the rationing 


of meat, reimposed last September, are 
being continued to help maintain the 
country’s meat supply not alone for its 
own use but for heavy exports to Great 
Britain. The United Kingdom will take 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


Northern Colorado Hereford Breeders 











a Fall Auction $600 PRIZE 
Greeley, Colo. 
For the catalog write 50 MONEY 


Color ado Stow L. Witwer, Mgr. 


Assures you a 
Greeley, Colo. 


Quality Offering 


BULLS 


WESTERN SLOPE HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


THIRD ANNUAL SALE 


November 
















13 GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 
100 BULLS Pavilion, ‘Dewey Norell, tax ne =640 FEMALES 
Colorado eee 


The Quality Sale of Western Colorado 





SAN LUIS VALLEY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Annual Registered Hereford Sale, Alamosa, Colo. 


4-H Club Calf Show and Sale, Nov. 13 
PERS OF Registered Hereford Sale, Nov. 14 
3 BULLS 


November 
13-14 
Colorado 


The bulls offered in this sale will be carefully selected for 
best range type and quality. 
For catalog, write Louis Higel, Alamosa, Colo. 
Auctioneer, “Hank’’ Wiescamp 














RATON HEREFORD SALE 











November 





85 Bulls RATON, NEW MEXICO For complete infor- 
19-20 Herefords for both commercial and pure- Siuctton” see, man 
40 Females bred breeders. Sale held in Hereford Sale Sec., 


Pavilion 10 A. M., November 20. ton, New Mexico. 
NORTHEASTERN NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 

use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


New Mexico 


TN 





Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


Cheyenne 
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THE OSBORNE CASE 


The clause that used to appear in fop. 
est grazing permits, “to have the fylj 
force and effect of a contract between 
the United States and the permittee,” 
has been deleted in the more recent 19. 
year permits because in Osborne ys, 
United States it was held there wag no 
statutory authorization for the provision, 
Two main points of the decision were: 

1. That there is no legal authoriza. 
tion for the issuance of a term grazing 
permit which could not be revoked by 
the government at will without making 
any payment of compensation for such 
revocation. 

2. That notwithstanding the language 
in the regulations or permit, a permit 
for grazing does not give the permittee 
any property right as against the goy- 
ernment and does not subject the goy- 
ernment to the payment of compensa- 
tion for its revocation. 


New News Letter 


In his first news letter to Washing- 
ton State Cattle Association members, 
President Alan Rogers reports that 
ranges are good; hay has been damaged 
by rain in some parts; grain will be 
high and scarce. He advises, “Get all 
the gains you can on grass, rotating 
pastures when feasible; feed bonemeal, 
ground limestone and stabilized iodized 
salt in equal parts. These minerals in- 
crease daily gains.” Bull grading is 
getting popular in Washington. Mr. 
Rogers reports that 950 bulls in 17 
counties have been graded since Jan. 1— 
40 per cent graded A and 50 per cent B 
and C. “Increased efficiency (which 


means better bulls) will be the salvation 
of the cattle industry as in all other 
types of enterprise,” he said. 





This is Cold Springs Mary Var, blue 
ribbon Holstein-Freisian heifer flown at 
six weeks by clipper from this country to 
Bogota, Colombia—a 1,556-mile distance. 
The 233-pound Mary Var, valued at $479, 
traveled in a specially constructed all- 
metal hay padded, wire ventilated crate, 
accompanied by feeding instructions an 
sufficient “feed pellets” for the entire 
journey. Movement of cattle for breed- 


| ing purposes has hecome an important 


method of improving the strain of Latin 
American cattle and a great demand is 
reported for animals bred in the Unit 
States. The fast air express shipments 
eliminate a six-weeks water trip. 
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IN REFUTATION 


The following letter was sent on July 
9 by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, to OPA Administrator Paul Porter: 


HAVE BEFORE ME THE PUBLICA- 
a issued by your office entitled 
“Farm and Livestock News” under date 
of May 20, 1946. Pages 5, 6 and 7 of 
this pamphlet are devoted to a state- 
ment by Chester Bowles under the 
heading “Chester Bowles Speaks on 
Slaughter Controls.” 


During recent years we have seen tons 
of government propaganda but I do not 
believe I have ever seen aS many mis- 
statements corralled in a single item as 
in this case. In fact the only positive 
statement contained therein that seems 
to be in line with the facts is the one 
in which he denies any intention of ever 
raising meat ceilings. He states “Let 
me say emphatically that we have no 
such intention. Ceilings on meat will re- 
main in effect as long as we have the 
legal authority to control price and they 
will be enforced vigorously to the full 
limit of our resources.” That is rather 
a remarkable statement. Regardless of 
any other factors that should be con- 
sidered, Mr. Bowles states his intention 
is to maintain ceilings on meat from 
now on. 

I would like to call attention to some 
of the other wild statements contained 
in this remarkable document: 

1. “Under the circumstances, if price 
ceilings on meat were removed prices 
would go straight up.” ... The expe- 
rience of the last 10 days disproves Mr. 
Bowles’ statement. More recently he 
stated that there would be an increase 
of 50 per cent in the cost of living and 
of 75 per cent in the price of meat. In- 
stead, with controls off since July 1, 
cattle prices have advanced on the aver- 
age less than 10 per cent and meat 
prices have not advanced even to re- 
flect the advance in cattle prices except 
in isolated cases. There will be an ad- 
vance, probably this week, to cover the 





“Of course you con't believe all 
you hear—but you can repeat it!” 
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loss of subsidy. There were substantial 
runs of cattle around the circuit yester- 
day and prices at several of the mar- 
kets were quoted lower, Kansas City 
reporting lower prices on grass-fed cat- 
tle and Omaha reporting substantial re- 
ductions in the price of top fed cattle. 
2. “Meanwhile, equitable  distribu- 
tion of meat would become impossible.” 
... That implies that we have had equit- 
able distribution. We haven’t had it and 
you know it, and Mr. Bowles knows it. 


3. “More than that, our efforts to 
secure sufficient supplies of grain to 
help feed starving families overseas 
would be seriously set back. Clearly, un- 
limited prices on livestock would make 
it far more profitable to use our grain 
to fatten cattle and hogs. It would thus 
become flatly impossible to carry out 
our urgent obligations abroad.” ... We 
have met our obligations abroad in 
grand style. Secretary Anderson has 
stated our huge commitment of 400,- 
000,000 bushel (largely wheat) for the 
year ending June 30 is being met. Not 
quite all of it was actually shipped by 
June 30 but the grain was in sight and 
the final shipments are now being made. 
The advances in grain prices authorized 
by the government do not make the 
feeding of livestock unduly attractive 
and if this kind of propaganda is con- 
tinued during the fall season when 
feeders should be filling their feedlots 
and no forthright statement is made as 
to what feeders can depend on in the way 
of a feeding program for next winter, 
we will have a real shortage of meats 
and fats next winter and spring. 

4. “But we know from experience 
that there is only one approach to the 
black market‘ and maldistribution prob- 
lem, and that is to meet it head on.” .. 
Maybe you met it head on but the black 
market appears to have survived the 
collision in fine shape. It has continued 
to flourish and as you know is now at an 
all-time peak. The only substantial set- 
back the black market has taken in the 
past year or more was during the fall 
of 1945 when runs were very heavy. 
Naturally the black market thrives on 
scarcity, which the OPA has helped to 
create. Incidentally the thousands of 
slaughterers licensed by OPA, who do 
not even bother to collect their sub- 
sidies, are the hub of the black market 
operations. There has been a lot of talk 
about what you are going to do to them 
but you haven’t done it. 

5. “On the contrary in the months 
ahead we must face squarely a choice 
between shipping large quantities of 
badly needed grain abroad or using that 
grain to feed meat animals here at 
home.” . Secretary Anderson has 
stated that he has allocated 250,000,000 
bushels of new-crop wheat for export in 
the fiscal year just starting. This is 
approximately 25 per cent of the esti- 
mated crop. I have never seen an offi- 
cial statement of any kind indicating 
the necessity of allocating coarse grains 





FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
MAKERS OF FINE 3 SADDLES 






d by TexTan 
OF YOAKUM 
MAKERS 6 OF FAMOUS TEXAS RANGER BELTS 


You are assured of absolutely uniform 
quolity...in HEREFORD Skilicrafted 


Saddles. Made by improved methods, 
embodying exclusive features, a HERE- 
FORD Saddle serves you better. If you 
don't know your Hereford dealer, write 
TexTan, Yoakum, Texas. 





THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 


and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 

Does Not Miss 


Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, 


fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 


into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 


ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


HERD SIRE PROSPECT 


Be sure to see this outstanding two-year-old, a 
son of Benefactor Jr. He was reserved and de- 





veloped for our own use. Now being offered at 
$1,500. A real buy. 





Visit Our Ranch 
H. E. WITWER & SONS GREELEY, COLO. 

















UNION-MADE 


Lee RIDER 


Fe Uj r 
7 bd 


\@ 11Y% Oz. Cowboy Denim! 
‘ Branded Cowhide Label! 
® Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized Shrunk! 
© Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets!. 
® Money-Back Guarantee! 
Boys’ sizes made of 8 oz. Sanforized Denim. 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 


The Turner 
Universal Stock Chute 


A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-b 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


GEO. K. TURNER MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, N. M. 





tt et POSTPAID 


ent I Tare 
* V2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, ounci! Bjatte 
30 











from the 1946 crop for shipment abroad. 
Instead, all reports indicate increased 
food production abroad. If the United 
States has made any commitments other 
than the 250,000,000 bushels it is only 
fair and proper that livestock producers 
and feeders should be appraised of the 
facts. 

As usual the best is reserved for the 
last. The final statement in this docu- 
ment reads: 

6. “But clearly, we are not going -to 
ask honest meat packers and retailers 
and American families to pay tribute to 





the black marketeer in order to get , 
fair share of the available supply of 
meat.” ... That is just exactly what is 
being done and has been the case fo 
months past. In view of the abject fail. 
ure of the OPA to handle the meat situs. 
tion you should be the first to ask, ip 
fairness to consumers, to packers, ty 
retailers, to producers and to feeders 
that it be left out of the new program, 
Instead, you are bending every effoy 
to keep it under control and the only 
possible beneficiary will be the black 
market racketeer. 





THE MONTH'S MARKETS . . By H. W. French 


FHEN I SAT DOWN TO WRITE 
this review I was dizzy, but the live- 
stock salesmen and 
the buyers were diz- 
zier or they could not 
have asked or paid 
the recent price ad- 
vances. There seems 
to be no limit to how 
high prices will go 
before any serious re- 
action will set in, but 
everybody connected 
with the industry— 
and that includes the 
feeders and produc- 
ers—expects a sharp 
reaction from the 





Mr. French 


present boom. 

In the newspaper field thirty means 
the finish, and in the livestock trade 
thirty would mean $30 per cwt. and some 
are going so far as to predict a high 
point at that figure for best cattle and 
hogs. The old record following the first 
World War was: $21 for steers and 
$23.60 for hogs at Chicago. High prices 
have attracted increased receipts of cat- 
tle at most points, but the hog run is 
beginning to taper off. 

Some sections are about out of grain- 
fed cattle, but already grassers are 
showing up in some volume and within 
another two weeks or a month the move- 
ment should be rather heavy. Some of 
the pastures and ranges are drying and 
need rain badly but the situation as a 
whole is comparatively good with feed 
abundant. Grass cattle are moving free- 
ly out of the flint hills of Kansas and 
they, like grain-feds, are daily breaking 
old record prices. 

Mid-July prices at Chicago for choice 
beef steers were around $4.25 to $7 
higher than a month earlier, good show- 
ing $4 to $5.25 advance, and common to 
medium making $1.50 to $3.50 upturn. 
Good to choice heifers rose $2.75 to $6 
and common to medium $1 to $2.25. By 
studying these advances it will be seen 
that the price spread is widening, and 
that choice cattle are now commanding 
a bigger premium than a month ago, 
when it was nearer a one-price market 
than ever before. 

Cows were generally $1.25 to $1.50 
higher, while best bulls gained $2 to 
$2.25 and others were mostly $1.50 to 


$2 higher. Good to choice calves and 
vealers gained $1.50 to $2, but some of 
the lower grades were only 50 cents to 
$1 up. On most slaughter classes a still 
further rise was reported after passing 
the middle of the month, and the major 
packers no longer took a back seat and 
let the smaller concerns and shipper buy- 
ers absorb the supply. 

Retail meat prices naturally rose 
sharply, and the housewives already are 
complaining, with some of them refusing 
to buy steaks and roasts, turning to 
other cuts and other meats. If this 
movement spreads to any extent, the 
prices for live animals certainly will 
take a tailspin, and the decline may even 
be sharper than the advance. 


Effect of OPA's Lapse 


Major packers have been striving to 
keep meat costs within reason, and have 
been offering carcass beef far below the 
level of the independents. Big concerns 
immediately following the end of OPA 
controls did not give much support to 
the live cattle market, but are now buy- 
ing as liberally as the receipts and con- 
ditions warrant. 


Midwestern packers put AA beef into 
New York at $28 when the smaller pack- 
ers and jobbers were pricing meat at 
considerably more money, and even after 
the sharp rise in prices they still kept 
their quotations below those of other 
interests. The New York meat trade re- 
port on July 16, in part, read as follows: 
Supply of beef and pork very liberal, 
veal about normal and lamb and mutton 
light, with markets very irregular. Out- 
side prices carcass meats, grading com- 
mercial and better, weak to as much as 
$7 lower, with spots off more. Major 
packers quoting good and choice beef at 
$31.50 to slightly over $34 and whole- 
salers generally stopping at $46 to $48. 
Major packers quoted good to choice veal 
at $28.80 to $31, and wholesalers up ‘ 
$48 but some stopping at $45 to $46. 
Major packers selling good to choice 
lamb at $33.25 to $36 and wholesalers 
as high as $50. Major packers quoted 
light pork loins at $32 to $37, and whole- 
salers $42 to $50. 

In many retail shops steaks are sell 
ing at one price, regardless of grade. 
Some concerns were reported as having 
cut the grades off of the beef and dis- 
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slaying signs indicating that they had 
AA meat. Federal grading is back on a 
yoluntary basis, and the grading is be- 
ing retained by the major packers, al- 
though some of the small concerns tem- 

rarily are not calling for the grading 
but will want it a little later. 

Meat production under federal inspec- 
tion for the week ended July 13 totaled 
997,000,000 pounds, or more than double 
the previous week and 21 per cent above 
the corresponding week last year. Cattle 
slaughter was more than twice as large 
as the previous week, and 9 per cent 
above a year ago. Calf slaughter was 
up 58 per cent from a week earlier but 
down 9 per cent below a year ago. Hog 
slaughter was 2% times the previous 
week and 51 per cent over a year ago. 
Sheep and lamb slaughter fell 20 per 
cent below the previous week and 32 
pr cent below a year ago. 

June slaughter of cattle under federal 
inspection fell down to 450,970 against 
1,060,124 a year ago. Calf slaughter 
was 306,282 and 485,897, respectively. 
Hog slaughter totaled 2,316,340 and 3,- 
981,819, respectively, while sheep and 
lamb slaughter figured 1,665,712 and 
1,906,397, respectively. 


Status of Grains, Meals 


A record crop of 3.3 billion bushels 
of corn was indicated by July 1 condi- 
tions, and it will make the fourth year 
that the nation has been favored with a 
s-billion crop. A wheat crop of 1,090 
million bushels, and an oats crop of 
1471 million bushels were indicated, 
and are almost as large as the record 
crops of 1945. A prospective barley crop 
of 230,000,000 bushels is 13 per cent be- 
low last year, while the indicated rye 
crop of 20,900,000 bushels is 21 per 
cent less than last year. 

Stocks of corn on farms July 1 were 
the smallest stocks for that date since 
1937 and amounted to 515,351,000 bush- 
ds. Wheat was down to 42,703,000 bush- 
ds, the smallest in nine years. Stocks 
of oats were the largest on record at 
277,973,000 bushels. Disappearance of 


) rm in April-June this year amounted 


to 556,649,000 bushels, and the disap- 
pearance of oats, 300,595,000 bushels. 
Production of grain by-products feeds 
and oilseed meals was around 850,000 
tons in May against 1,280,000 tons a year 
earlier. Millfeed production approxi- 
mated 255,000 tons against 520,000 tons 
ayear ago. Alfalfa meal production of 
about 100,000 tons was a record for May 
Qilseed production was down to 388,000 


j ‘ons, comparing with 511,000 tons last 


May. Production of cottonseed meal 
was 24,000 tons below April and proved 


] less than half as large as May, 1945. 


Cold storage holdings of beef and 
rk on July 1 totaled 395,189,000 
Pounds against 599,962,000 pounds a 


j Year ago, and compared to 716,637,000 


pounds for the July 1 10-year average. 

Frozen pork showed an increase over a 

year ago, but all other items were down 

tharply, with the largest decrease in 
zen beef. 
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D.A.S. AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


There is no other agricultural information service just like it. 





For sample releases and further information, write to 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Box 602, 206 Plymouth Bldg. 


Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


Des Moines 9, Iowa 
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Digesta Bonemeal 
Blackstrap Molasses 
Now: Available 
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During the week of July 13, the major 
packers at Chicago took 39 per cent of 
the receipts, order buyers getting 48 
per cent. Previous to the lifting of price 
controls the big packers, claiming to be 





more increase. 
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unable to keep within compliance, were 
practically out of the cattle market. 
Since then big packer buying has shown 






































































A Constant Source 
of Supply 


Of Graded Commercial 
Angus Females 


We also have a few registered 
range bulls. 


Angus Cattle Company 


Our new address is 
312 PATTERSON BLDG. 
Denver 2, Colorado 
Telephone TAbor 5602 
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RICHMOND CALIFORNIA 


Handsome Big sEED 
BOOK is full of helpful 
information. Contains 
descriptions and illustra- 
tions from photographs 


1425 15th Street. 








WESTERN SEED CO. 





Although grain-fed steers and heifers 
were selling at the ceiling at the end of 
June, the cow market at that time hit a 
new low for the season. During the last 
week of June Omaha reported 150 cars 
of steers at the ceiling of $17.65, while 
Chicago at that time had 125 loads of 
steers and heifers at its ceiling of $18, 
other markets reporting many loads at 
the local ceiling. The advance continued 
from the opening day of July, and on 
most classes the close of the period 
found sales at the high point. 

Top Livestock .Prices 


(Including July 16) 
Steers Heifers Cows Hogs 


Chicago. ...22. $25.75 $24.75 $18.00 $20.50 
SONNE 5 sec 25.00 23.50 17.00 20.50 
Kansas City ...... 23.00 23.00 17.00 20.75 
m1oux City .....::. 25.00 21.50 17.50 20.50 
a | oo 23.50 21.50 17.00 20.50 
DERVEE. ccc ktnx 23.00 23.75 17.50 23.00 


While the fat-cattle market has been 
working upward so sharply the prices 





for replacement stock have not followed 
suit, and at some markets the prices for 
thin, light cattle are more than $1 lower 
than a short time ago. The pasture sity. 
ation has had an influence on these little 
cattle, and also it is rather late for peo- 
ple to put thin cattle out. On the other 
hand, there has been good inquiry for 
fleshy and weighty cattle, but especially 
at Chicago and in some instances at some 
of the other markets the killers compet. 
ing for numbers leave little that js 
fleshy for the feeder buyer. 


Around the Markets 


Many Texas and New Mexico stock 
cattle are still moving to the North- 
west, and some of these will be double 
wintered before ever hitting the market 
for slaughter purposes. Many are won- 
dering about what the feeder price will 
be when the fall run of grassers is at 





WINTERING, PASTURING, 


GROUP OF CHOICE CALVES 

weighing 435 pounds was started 
on experiment at Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, East Lansing, Dec. 
27, 1944, and went to market from Sep- 
tember to December, 1945, grading “‘top 
good” to “low choice.” 

The most profitable lot gained 1.6 
pounds daily from December to May on 
a ration of corn silage full-fed, hay, soy- 
bean meal and three pounds of corn the 
last six weeks. Gains cost $11.24 per 100 
pounds. They grazed 60 days on red 
clover - alfalfa- brome pasture, gaining 
1.15 pounds with an apparently light 
final weight, at a cost of $5.25. A sim- 
ilar group gained 1.63 pounds the first 
60 days. Then they were fed an average 
of 10 pounds of corn and 0.8 pound of 
soybean meal for 94 days, and gained 
2.41 pounds daily at a cost of $12.59. 
They were marketed Oct. 29 at a weight 
of 971 pounds, dressing 59 per cent, and 
at $15.70 in the lots, showed a return 
above feed cost and calf cost at 14 cents 
of $32.42. 


Those wintered on corn and hay to 
make about the same gain cost $16.16 
for winter gains and returned $12 less 


FINISHING STEER CALVES 


per head. Those receiving grain feed 
after 108 days pasture returned $4 less 
per steer, and those fed grain from the 
start of pasture $10 less per steer than 
those pastured 60 days. 


Calves fed in winter to gain 0.9 pound 
daily instead of 1.6 pounds cost more for 
gains—$18.02 when fed corn and hay, 
and $15 when fed silage and hay. They 
gained faster on pasture, however—18 
pounds for 60 days and 1.7 for 108 days. 
More time was necessary for finishing— 
136 to 154 days. 


The least profitable lot of all was one 
of these lots which weighed 100 pounds 
less in May than the well-wintered calves 
and was fed grain from then until mar- 
keted Oct. 29. The return per head was 
$10 when wintered on corn and hay, or 
$13.92 when wintered on silage and hay. 


These lightly wintered calves made 
about $7 more per head when grazed 60 
days or $8 more when grazed 108 days 
before grain feeding. 

About 200 pounds of corn per steer 
were saved by use of pasture alone; 
from 60 to more than 100 pounds weight 
was added. Corn per 100 pounds total 
gain varied from 213 to 366 pounds. 


Financial Balance of Entire Experiment at Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 


Per steer basis Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 3 Lot 4 


Liberal Liberal Liberal Light Light Light 
60 days 108days None 


Winter level 
Pasture only......... rien e ES None 


Lot 5 Lot 6 


60 days 108 days 


Average initial weight (tb.) 436.4 432.6 436.8 439.3 433.9 441.4 
Average total gain (Ib.)...... 456.1 538.0 574.5 498.2 566.7 589.9 


Corn per cwt. gain (Ib.)........ 366 
Average cost at $14.............. $ 61.10 §$ 
Winter feed 32.62 
Pasture 5.25 
Finishing feed 27.37 
Total cost steer and feed 126.34 
Sale value on basis of dress- 

ing percentage and Lot 1 

at $16 in lots 16.00 
Sale value per steer............ .. 142.80 
Return above cost of calf 

and feed, per steer 16.46 
Return per steer if wintered 

on silage 22.42 
Return per steer if wintered 

on corn and hay 


125.69 


152.39 


277 256 364 286 213 


60.57 $ 61.15 $ 61.49 $ 60.74 $ 61.79 
32.96 32.15 21.57 22.88 24.12 
7.60 8.08 7.00 7.60 8.08 
24.56 31.68 42.43 44,26 39.03 
133.06 132.49 135.48 133.02 


15.40 14.80 
154.10 152.62 


15.70 15.40 15.40 
155.73 144.37 


26.70 22.67 11.87 18.62 19.60 


32.42 28.24 13.92 20.79 ~—2.1.87 


20.50 16.62 10.00 16.63 17.49 
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hand, and opinions vary many dollars 
per hundredweight as to what good to 
choice yearlings and calves will be 
yorth at that time. Much, of course, 
yill depend on the stability of the fat- 
dattle market and the price of feed. 

Mid-July prices for stocker and feeder 
vattle at Chicago were irregular. Most 
of the steers under 800 pounds were 
wnsidered largely steady after some 
weakness early in the period, but the 
neavier and fleshier offerings as com- 
pared with a month earlier were largely 
30 cents to $1 higher, most of the gain 
having developed late. Heifers were 
quoted around 50 cents higher, and cows 
on country account, $1 to $1.50 higher 
although available offerings were lim- 
ited. Calves looked steady to strong, 
with very few sales. 

On the first day after OPA controls 
were lifted choice beef steers at Chicago 
topped at $22, but soon $22.50 to $23.50 
bought a lot of cattle, followed by many 
passing $24, and on July 16, an all-time 
record up to that time of $25.75 was 
recorded. There were many medium to 
good early at $15.50 to $18, and late 
very little sold below $17. 

During the first week of July most 
sod to choice heifers sold at $17 to 
$20.50, with a top of $21.50, but the fol- 
lowing week most sales were at $19 to 
$21, and a top of $22.25, some later 
scoring $22.50 to $24.75. On the early 
rise best cows made $16.50, while a week 
earlier very few passed $15. Later any 
number of cows cleared at $16.75 to 
$17.50, and heiferish kinds closed at $18. 
Canners and cutters near the close were 
selling at $9 to $12, a few shelly can- 
ners going below $8.50. On the recent 
low spot, beef bulls rarely passed $14.75 
but soon many were bringing $16 to 
$17 and a top of $18 was registered. 
Sausage bulls sold as high as $17 al- 
though early the bulk landed below 
$14.50. Choice veal calves ranged from 
$17.50 to $19, late sales being highest. 

Grass-fat steers were not very num- 
erous at Chicago although some from 
Colorado were reported at $19.75, a sim- 
ilar kind at Denver then making $19, 
only to reach $20.75 finally. Some well 
wintered grassers at Missouri River 
markets frequently sold upward from 
$19 and some were reported at $22; oth- 
ers grained on the grass going at high- 
er figures. Grass-fat heifers at Denver 
sold up to $18.50 on the late bulge, and 
very good heavy ones earlier landed at 
$16.50. 

Most of the stocker and feeder steers 
at Chicago sold at $14.50 to $17 but 
those above yearling age made $17.25 
and above, meaty offerings reaching 
$18. Average cost of stocker and feeder 
Steers at Chicago for June figured $15.84 
against $14.10 a year earlier, while the 
‘omposite average cost for four leading 
Markets stood at $15.54 and $13.55, re- 
spectively, 

Hog receipts were irregular and at 
limes rather liberal. The market fluc- 
tuated widely and on July 1 the best at 
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Parke-Davis Blackleg Bacterin, 
Formalinized, is the preventive 
vaccine to use in any community 


where blackleg exists. Five differ- 
ent strains of blackleg germs, col- 
lected from widely scattered areas 
throughout the country, are com- 
bined into a product effective in 
any locality. Each lot is checked 
and rechecked for purity and safe- 
ty before it is released for use by 
the stockman. 





Often, ordinary blackleg may be Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. This 


complicated by, or confused with a double-purpose vaccine protects 
blackleg-like disease known as ma- calves against both ordinary black- 
lignant edema. Where this condi- leg and malignant edema... it 
tion exists, the preventive agent to should be used wherever both dis- 
use is Parke-Davis Clostridium eases occur. 


For protecting cattle against hemorrhagic septicemia and to build up 
resistance to pulmonary infection, use Parke-Davis Mixed Bacterin 
y (Bovine) Formula No. 1. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS ON 


Parke-Davis Blackleg Bacterin Formalinized 
Parke-Davis Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 
Parke-Davis Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula No 1 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





DEUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


Stock Ranch For Sale 


I have for sale a 36,000-acre stock ranch. This 
ranch has 800 acres of free irrigation water, about 
2,000 acres of farming land, two good sets of farm 
buildings, all fenced and cross-fenced; all ranges are 
well watered by creeks and springs. It has a good 
trout stream running through the ranch for six miles. 
It has a state highway running by the door, has elec- 
tricity, school bus and mail route. The elevation at the 
highway is 1,700 feet and 5,000 feet elevation at the 
summer range. 


The price is $10.00 per acre. Terms may be had 
to responsible party. Will also consider some income 
property as part payment. 








If interested, get in touch with— 


H. H. SCHMITT, Realtor 


Prineville, Oregon 
Phone 386 




















































































Staggs 
BRANDING TABLE 


Used in All Stock Raising 
States in the Union and 
in Foreign Countries | 





The absence of gates, neck bars, and other | 
gadgets makes this Table simple and easily op- | 
erated by two or more men. Weight 300 
pounds. In two parts, easily loaded and trans- | 
ported. Made of metal, electrically welded. | 
Highly endorsed by all users. Hogs and other | 
young animals easily handled on Staggs Brand- | 
ing Table. 


AVOID DANGERS OF INFECTION, OVER- 
HEATING AND INJURIES FROM THROWING. 





When calf enters table, operator at left squeezes 
calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf 
securely, tilts and locks table and calf is in 
horizontal position. No stop gates or bars 
necessary. 








Head is free on table, can be turned in any 
position for dehorning, ear marking, tattooing, 
and branding. Leg is pulled over bar, e 


flank for castrating. 
keeps feet out of way. 


xposing 
Metal guard at bottom | 


| 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


STAGGS AND CO. 


(Incorporated) 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS 


Specify which side of calf you brand 











Chicago scored $18.50, dropping to $16.75 
the following day, and rising sharply 
thereafter, tops ranging from $17.15 to 
$18.25. A sudden boom at mid-July when 
barrows and gilts were up $3.15 to $4.15 
as compared with a month earlier pushed 
the top to $19.25, followed the next day 
by an uplift that carried the top to 
$20.50, the highest since 1919 when the 
record of $23.60 was established. Sows 
in the meantime were around $3 to $4 
higher, closing at $19. 

Weights below 250 pounds usually 
sold to best advantage and at most ad- 
vance, but late all weights shared in the 
upturn. The most popular hogs were 
those from 190 to 230 pounds. All in- 
terests soon cleared the supply. Sows at 
Chicago made up 17 per cent of the sup- 
ply, 7 per cent heavier than the last 
week of June and 3 per cent heavier 
than the corresponding first week of 
July last year. Kansas City during the 
first week of July reported only 5 per 
cent sows, while Sioux City reported 36 
per cent sows. 

The Spring Lamb Movement 

Movement of Idaho lambs is practi- 
cally all westward, and hardly anything 
is coming east of Ogden. Most markets 
haye been supplied with native spring 
lambs, and prices have been irregular, 
although, as with cattle and hogs, the 
market late was sharply higher, and in 
a general way Chicago led the way on 
the advance. Contracting of lambs for 
fall delivery has been light, and some 
give as the reason the liberal contracting 
early in the season, leaving very little 
available at this time. 





Spring lambs at mid-July at Chicago 
were largely $1 to $4 higher, if good ty 
choice, while medium to good went up 
50 cents to $1. This was not the peak 
however, as on July 16 another Sharp 
advance was recorded. Ewes have not 
been very numerous and found a ready 
outlet, late sales standing $1.50 to $1.75 
higher than a month earlier. Old-crop 
lambs and yearlings were of little im. 
portance because of their scarcity, 

Most of the medium to choice spring 
lambs at Chicago sold at $16 to $20.59 
although the early top rested at $16.59 
and many late sales of good to choice 
kinds were noted at $21 to $21.25 
and some finished at $21.50 to $22. Some 
old-crop lambs, mixed with a few year. 
lings and carrying number one and two 
pelts, made $15.50 to $16.10 early, some 
with number one pelts later scoring 
$17.75 to $18.25. Any number of ewes 
sold at $8.25 to $9.25 and similar good 
to choice later made $9.50 to $10.25, 
some finishing at $10.50 to $11. Some 
good to choice shorn yearlings went at 
$15.35 to $15.85 and this class was ab- 
sent on the bulge. 

Idaho spring lambs at Ogden after 
reaching $17.65 broke more than $1 
late in June but recovered immediately 
and going into July scored $18.25, then 
boomed to $19.25 on July 8, soared to 
$20 by the 10th and on July 15 sold as 
high as $20.75. While Ogden grabbed 
the spotlight on Idaho spring lambs, St. 
Paul was outstanding in breeding ewe 
sales. Good to choice yearling breeding 
ewes were reported at $16.50 to $18 and 
two’s and three’s at $11.25 to $11.50. 






a A SMALL (2,500,000 population) 

country by the Baltic Sea—Lithu- 
ania—where I come from, 80 per cent 
of the inhabitants are farmers and al- 
most every boy and girl there, from 
childhood to adolescence, has been a 
“piemus,” a herdsman or cowboy, tend- 
ing either privately owned cattle or a 
village herd. There is no aristocracy 
in Lithuania, for even its presidents, 
during the period of independence after 
the first World War, were at one time 
“cowboys.” 


The lot of the little orphans—boys 
and girls sent from their homes to earn 
their living by tending herds in villages 
far from home—is a bitter one. Bare- 
foot on cold, rainy days, often hungry, 
they suffer from loneliness in the 
fields. (I know this life ...I was a 
little cowboy myself!) Where there’s 
a telephone line, by the highways, these 
children cling for hours with their ears 
to the telephone poles, listening to that 
queer buzzing inside—and this grue- 
some music I also know. The ones with 
“bad” character throw rocks at the 
white insulators; you see many of them 
broken in the countryside. The milder 
characters swing a rock or two, on a 
string, and let it hang on the wires. 






















FROM THE LAND OF LITTLE COWBOYS 


(BY ONE OF THEM) 


You see these weapons dangling every- 
where in Lithuania. 

Delinquency? Yes. But it is mostly 
an expression of despair over being 
abandoned, often hated, by the em- 
ployer. The word “piemus” (cowboy) 
in Lithuanian does not mean only that 
any more—it means, too, contempt, for 
when you despise someone you just say 
he acts like a “piemus.” 

The dull buzzing of the telephone 
poles on a cold, windy day remains a 
dim, harsh memory for too many Lithu- 
anian children. When, here in America, 
I see girls of the “piemus” age talk on 
the phone for hours at a time, I realize 
how lucky are their lives. A cowboy 18 
a movie, or a tune, or a costume, to an 
American child. But for me, and for 
thousands upon thousands not only im 
Lithuania but in Poland, Russia and 
other peasant countries as well, it 
means all the hardships, bitterness and 
disappointment that a little human 
heart can endure. For all this, those 
little boys and girls get a “bed” on 4 
haystack, a pair of coarse linen trousers 
or a skirt and a sack or two of pota- 
toes, which at the end of the year will 
be claimed by the little cowboy’s mother 
to add to her subsistence. 


AREJAS VITKAUSKAS. 
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Speaking of Meat 


By BESS RITTER 





Meat cost as much as $2 the pound 
in Colonial America, as revealed by 
documentary evidence left by Abigail 
Adams, wife of the second president of 
the United States. 

* * a 

Stuffed calf was a popular Louis 
XIV French dish. But oh, what that 
animal was stuffed with! . pig, 
stuffed with chicken, which was stuffed 
with pigeon, which was stuffed with 
quail meat, which was stuffed with 
olives! The poor calf was roasted be- 
fore it was served whole. 

* * * 

When meat becomes plentiful again, 
it will be sold already sliced, weighed, 
and cellophane wrapped, cut to fit 2-, 
3-, 4- and 5-member families. The idea 
has already been previewed and enjoyed 
in one Illinois store to such an extent 
that the small progressive shop respon- 
sible has boomed to super-market status. 

* * * 


“Aw Chew, Quality Meats,” sign on 


a market in San Diego, Calif. Mr. 
Chew, of course, is the proprietor. 

x * * 
“Prefabricated porterhouse” is the 


latest in steaks. Thin strips of rolled 
beef are spun through rotating dies, 
then the tender strands are “woven” to- 
gether under pressure to form a “mat.” 
These ultra-tender woven steaks are 
designed, under their recently issued 
patent, to come out all the same size, too. 
* * * 

Ordinary furniture glue is what holds 
meat together, in the last analysis. Any- 
how, meat, after being boiled in water 
for a long time, falls to pieces, and the 
substance that held the meat fibers to- 
gether dissolves in water. Cooled, this 
solution becomes jelly-like and when 
dried, is furniture glue. 


Summer picnic lunches—which include 
corn beef hash—are prepared in the 
spring for forest fire fighters of the 
Northwest. The other contents include 
bread, fruit, sugar and salt. They’re 
packed in tin and stored until needed. 

* * * 


Just as natives of Gotham are called 
New Yorkers, so Frankfurt (Germany) 
citizens are called Frankfurters; Ham- 
burg (also Germany) dwellers are called 
Hamburgers, and Vienna, Austrians are 
called Wieners. 


* * K 
The first patent granted for a tin can 
(1825) “to preserve animal . . . foods” 


was ignored for 10 years because the 
idea was considered a joke and an im- 
possibility. 

* * * 

Steak must have been scarce in the 
days of Louis XIV, too: A French pal- 
ace ordinance of the time required that 
meat be brought to the table preceded 
by two guards foremost, followed by the 
beadle, followed by the maitre d’hotel, 
followed by the head pantryman. Then 
in came the head steward of the kitchen 
carrying the prize, while two hefty 
guards brought up in the rear. 

* * * 


Mutton is called “365” in the Falk- 
land Islands because it is eaten every 
day in the year, other meats being very 
uncommon in these sheep raising islands. 

* * * 


Beef was so scarce in colonial days 
that it wasn’t unusual, in the Plymouth 
Colony, for one lone cow to be owned 
by more than six men. 

* * cS 


Federal government meat inspection 
wasn’t instituted to satisfy the demands 
of American people. The 1890 law that 
the food be officially inspected before 
sale was passed on the insistence of 
Europeans to whom we were trying to 
export beef. 





DICTATES OF NECESSITY 





_ This little Czechoslovakian calf is go- | 
ing to market. It comes to an untimely 
end because of that country’s shortage 
of meat. In any event, the farmer 
couldn’t keep him because there isn’t 
enough feed to fatten him up or make 
him grow. This is just one of UNRRA’s 
ood problems in Europe. 
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Obituaries 


Dr. Samuel G. Dreppard, Little Rock, 
Ark., is dead at the age of 60. Dr. 
Dreppard was well known among stock- 
men of Kansas, in which state he had 
worked for several years as a federal 
veterinarian, 


H. W. Loomis, prominent Hereford 
breeder of Wheatland, Wyo., passed 
away June 30 at his home. He was 86 
years old. 


W. W. Bogel of Marfa, Tex., a widely 
known pioneer of the Southwestern cat- 
tle industry, died in late June just a 
month before he would have celebrated 
his 91st birthday. 


In Montana, Walter Brown succumbed 
after a long illness, at the age of 90. 
The widely known rancher and banker 
had resided in northern Montana for 62 
years. 















EVERY STOCKMAN 


you'll want to keep. 
Tells You All About Livestock 


PARASITES and How 
to CONTROL them 


for greater livestock profits 
* Also information on 
WEED KILLING 


at minimum cost! 


Send for your copy. It pays to know! 
- MAIL THIS COUPON NOW !:8a8 
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RE JP _rcants-s5icn 
Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 


full instructions, all for $4.50, postpaid, Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co, ©“7<il Bixfts 


HANDY WAY 
TO JOIN 


THE AMERICAN NAT’L 
LIVESTOCK ASS’N 


To American Nat’l Live Stock 
Ass’n, 

515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
I subscribe to the A. N. L. S. A. 


(1 cent a head, 
$2 minimum) to cover membership 
for current year, which includes a 
year’s subscription to the PRO- 
DUCER. 





The Association Represents You 
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WE OUTDO _~ 
THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, | 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 


MONITOR 


PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 
1950 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


The Producer Is Our Endorsement | 


Are You Keeping Up is. ine isco: 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of | 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- | 
ject: 

Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The 
Sheepman, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pa- | 
cific Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Re- | 
porter, w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep | 
Breeder, $1; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester | 
White (hog) World, $1; Berkshire (hog) | 
News, $1. 


Horses | 


Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Thoroughbred (horses) Record, weekly, 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), | 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., | 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m., $1. | 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; | 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, | 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. | 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1; Rabbit Raiser, | 
m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., $1; | 
i —— Small Stock Farmer, m., 50 cents. 
ruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $2; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Modern Game Breed- 
ing (pheasants) $3; Canary Journal, $2; Can- | 
ary World, $1.50; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1; | 
Game Breeder and Sportsman, $2.50; Tail- | 
wagger, m., (dogs), $2.50; World - Wide | 
(Stamp) Swapper, 3 yrs., $1. | 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any | 
manner convenient to you. | 


MAGAZINE MART 


| 
Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. | 


Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for | 
free catalog—hundreds mere. | 
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FORTY HEAD of January and Febru- 
ary calves are being used this summer 
in continuation of phenothiazine research 
at the Dr. Hess Research Farm in Ash- 
land, Ohio. The animals averaged 450 
pounds per head when shipped from 
Claude Heard’s Flying V Ranch at Bee- 
ville, Tex. This is the fourth such re- 
search season in continuous feeding of 
phenothiazine to cattle and the studies 
are reported to show that giving the 
animals the drug in their salt has paid 
well. 


FROM the U. S. Public Health Service 
comes the information that death rates 
of rural infants, pre-school children and 
youths 15 years of age and over were 
higher in 1940 than those of residents 
of large cities. While cities of 100,000 or 
more had an infant mortality rate of 
34.3 in 1942, the rate was 43.3 in rural 
sections and 44.6 in semi-rural towns. 
The rural maternity mortality rate in 
1941 was almost a third higher than the 
big city rate. (In urban places of 10,- 
000 population 10 adults are raising 
seven children; on farms 10 adults are 
raising 14 children.) 


THE CONSUMERS’ DOLLAR, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is spent in this way by families in the 
middle income brackets: 


EN iS ta 40.2 per cent 
II vcsicgiancccitecnaccambaicte 13.4 per cent 
SU siaisnsacnnticieiainlsiieniigsisiet 16.4 per cent 
Fuel, electricity, etc....... 5.9 per cent 
House furnishings.......... 3.2 per cent 
Miscellaneous .................. 20.9 per cent 


THE CENSUS BUREAU reports that 
employment was 56,750,000 in June, un- 
employment 2,560,000. This desirable 
situation has come upon us four years 
earlier that Henry A. Wallace predicted 
in his book “Sixty Million Jobs,’ and 
without benefit of a “full employment” 
law. 


THE UNITED STATES on July 15 met 
its full goal of exporting 417,000,000 
bushels of grain from the 1945 crop, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Further shipments will apply on 
the 1945-47 export program under 
which the country will try to make 250,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat available to 
foreign needy. 


FOREST SERVICE estimates for the 
18 national forests in Oregon and the 
six contained in Washington disclose 
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wildlife populations of 172,000 mule deer 
(123,000 in Oregon; 49,000 in Washing. 
ton); 43,000 blacktail deer in Oregon, 
25,000 in Washington; 31,000 elk in the 
region. All predators except coyotes are 
reported to have increased. 


FORTY-TWO MILLION acres of land 
were used by the army to fill huge real 
estate requirements in wartime—an area 
greater than the expanse of England 
and Scotland. 


WYOMING, which 40 years ago was be- 
lieved to have less than 5,000 antelope, 
now is estimated to have a pronghorn 
population of 48,043. The figure comes 
from the state game and fish division 
which has recently taken an aerial cen- 
sus. 


SWIFT & Company’s new canned meats 
for babies and juniors are currently be- 
ing test marketed in several cities but 
will probably not receive widespread 
distribution as yet because of materials 
shortages. The meats, ready to serve 
when heated, come in six varieties and 
two sizes. There are beef, beef liver, 
calf heart, lamb, pork and veal. There 
are strained foods for infants and diced 
foods for young children, and the cans 
provide two average servings. No more 
need mama scrape that steak. 


EXPERIMENTS showing that heredity 
plays a large part in determining gains 
made by animals on the range have been 
conducted by the range livestock exper- 
ment station, Miles City, Mont. The 
selection of breeding stock that will pro- 
duce fast-gaining cattle is well worth 
while, according to the studies, which 
indicated that inherited ability to gain 
weight may vary as much as 20 per 
cent in beef animals. 


IN KANSAS CITY prepackaged frezen 
meat is to be handled by a voluntary 
chain of a half dozen markets in the 
first step toward the selling of all such 
meats on a large scale. Independent 
owner-operators will carry frozen pre 
packaged roasts, chops and other cuts 
of beef as well as pork, lamb, poultry, 
fish, baked goods, cooked specialties, 
fruits, vegetables, etc. One of the ob- 
stacles formerly blocking such an opera 
tion—the opposition of retail butcher 
unions—is overcome by having the meat 
cut, handled and packaged by union 
butchers. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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| Y 
berta, Mr. Miller represented the Na- | k Ez 
PERSONAL tional Live Stock and Meat Board in a | 2 Le | oi aga I a e 
speech before convened stockmen there; | P A , 
MENTION following that he has attended meetings | a 
in Chicago, Pawhuska, Okla., and Salt PACIFIC 
Pitas having served as secretary of Lake City. | INTERNA TIO NAL 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Associa- Fred Ellenwood, Red Bluff, Calif., past 
a tion for 21 years, W. H. Tomhave will president of the National Wool Grow- LIVESTOCK 
SS leave that office about Oct. 1, to be suc- ers Association and the California Wool 
tds | ceeded by frank Richards, Kansas City, Growers, is retiring from the sheep EXPOSITION 
Wy, Mo. Mr. Richards, for several years business after many years of activity. aa , 
past the e litor of the Kansas City Daily From California comes word that si Alecia ee 
> deer ers Telegram, is a native of Mis- 
fies, | Drover , enitiabe of the Valves Loren Bamert of Ione, former head of re] CT. 5 = | 2 
rv : a on ; ~* the California Cattlemen’s Association, 
.te of Missour!. has been named by the governor to mem- ee 
" Another recent appointment is that bership of the Amador County Agri- PORTLAND, OREGON 
‘S are nips ss ay : eine 
of Woodrow W. Wilson as secretary of cultural Association. He succeeds John 
the Southwestern Livestock Show and _ P. Yager, also of Ione. a a ne in all 
land | Rodeo. EB. Jay Diner, resignee, until E. W. Stephens of San Francisco has "i ready. Suaches cheese Sap. 
> real recently held that post. been appointed to direct the western of- | tember 20. Exhibits: Beef 
| area Will J. Miller, secretary of the Kansas _ fice of the American Meat Institute. = an ao Horses, 
gland Livestock Association, has been seeing He succeeds E. F. Forbes, resigned, and | Peele a oa” os 
a good deal of this country and Canada _ will be in charge of a nine-state terri- Features: Dairy, Manu- 
tory with headquarters in San Fran- facturers’ and Land Pro- 
is be- cisco. ducts Shows; National 
elope, Wool and Mohair Show; 
shorn Former Washington-stater Jerry So- aes Sen: 4-H 
ani tola, now with Armour & Company, has ub Exhibits and Con- 
a a little daughter who goes by the name tests, and Smith-Hughes 
vision “Pep.” Follow that up quickly with her Contests; Combination 
| cen- ; 2 Horse Show and Rodeo. 
last name and you'll get the idea! 

When Charles Madrid, the Indian phi- shes gale eSbar abate gory 
meats losopher, was introduced before the Wilcox Building, hort brig bed 
¥ be. Wyoming state convention as “the wan- | ee ee 
s but dering nomad,” he opened his address | Fs. :: 
pread with: “That’s right—I’m nomad at | 
a va | MTT, 
ape Stow and Harvey Witwer, Hereford {oll waht 1el4 4 
3 and breeders from Greeley, Colo., were = 
liver, among recent travelers- through who 
There stopped by the association office to say 
diced Howdy. FARNAM 
cans 
more Aa . a , C. D. Evans, a Minnesota farmer, owns RRI-OILE 

Wash, ye eee ‘va Fae one of the oddities of the animal world, aud ROTEN-OIL 
Thomas is pioneering in the Northwest 2 midget bull. The little guy is a grade ete 
‘edity country on the crossbreeding of reg- Hereford, 3 years old and weighing but dogs. . . Bi Gam wads eneaieg 
gains istered Brahmans with his registered 245 pounds although of normal propor- light on livestock. CURRLOILER 
ae Herefords. “We want red calves,” he tions. According to university farm offi- ’ Fe Ag 
ie ay explains, “because the butchers want cials, who said a midget bull is about as 5 curvies it in. Cottle 
ie a — resulting half-cattle —_ rare as a human one, the animal should we whenever and asoften 
Is crossbreeding are red calves which weigh about 1,200 pounds. Both his sire veh 
| pro- carry the best features of the two ise Ss were of ad size. Hz) 10 REE BOOKLET! 
worth breeds, a beef type which packs up to s Keep your livestock sleek, clean and comfort- 
which 90 pounds more edible beef at 7 months. Joe B. Finley, manager of the Callag- ake a ba Tana oe - 
gain The Brahman beef, reports Mr. Thomas, han Land and Pastoral Company at En- will gain weight faster, milk better, sell higher! 
) per has less bone percentage, is tasty. of inal. Tex., has been re-elected for a Lee pe inches er mony enka peo ; 
good a = Hg se _ on shrink- third term in the presidency of the Pan- FREE TRIAL OFFER! a ee 
age results from transportation. American Fair and Livestock Show. The = : : 
— Beef Brahmans should not be confused show takes place at Laredo, Feb. 18-21. FARNAM C6. eS 
with rodeo Brahmans. The rodeo animal : rs Cs 
ntary | is a Mexican type and strictly a fighter. Seen briefly as they visited the asso- 
1 the while the former is said to be a docile ciation’s offices at Denver recently were 
such animal easily recognized for its long, John H. Hanson of Bowman, N. D., and AMAZING 
ndent drooping ears and shiny coat. A native his son, Robert L., who had just been on CURRYING and DUSTING MACHINE 
pre- of India, it stands heat better than a 4-H trip to Yellowstone Park. The 
cuts ne purebreds. Largest herd of ider Hanson is a member of the fi- | APPLIES DDT Automatically 
ultry, gg gems sag ao a nance committee of the American Na- tow maitine sounes es See 
Ya Blythe, Calif., from which Pat Thomas a me — . ee ee North j IN trantmont (rights. Mies, grubs, 
WPM hanwenccnhaniwe ok | Yat ores timed, Sine One 
tcher the inate of the ether fea eater Humbert Rees, Rifle, Colo., secretary FREE 25. 0DT 0 er es 
meat which went to make up his five-head of the Western Slope Hereford Associa- | Automatic DDT DUSTER 
union foundation stock. He runs a registered tion, reports on a Denver visit that his | AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
herd of 300 Herefords as well. section could use some rain. | DEPT. 9_Nn PENDER, NEBRASKA 
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“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty-six cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 
copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


920-ACRE STOCK RANCH FOR SALE. 520 acres 
farm ground, 400 pasture. 6-room bungalow. 
hardwood floors, built-in cupboards, etc.; com- 
plete basement, cess pool, hot and cold water; 
bath room piped but not equipped; electric 
wired. Large barn, 10 cow, 8 horse stanchions, 
calf pen, two granaries, 70-ton hay mow, large 
machine shed, hog house for 6 brood sows, with 
two grain bins; feed bunk, dehorning and brand- 
ing chute, water supply house, 80-barrel tank. 
Water piped to corral, house and grove. Some 
fruit trees. Brooder house, 22x80 hen house; 
3 extra good wells; 3-car garage with attached 
granary for about 3,000 bu. of grain. Also an- 
other granary for 1,500 bu. ™%4 crop goes with 
it. All for $22,000.00. Will take care of 100 
head of cattle. Ill health and boy is in army. 
PAUL GNEISER, New Raymer, Colo. 


RANCH LOANS—Colorado, Montana and Wyo- 

ming. Prompt, efficient service, no delay. 
HALL & HALL, Telephone MAin 8773, 518 Den- 
ver Theater Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


FOR SALE: DA-WEST combination hydraulic 

sweep-rake-stacker. Made to fit IHC models 
H and M, John Deere A and B, and Ford-Fergu- 
son. See your local DA-WEST dealer or write 
R. V. Lehner Co., Distributor, Ness City, Kansas. 








FOR SALE: 2 registered Whitefaced bulls. 2- 
year-olds. Phone 27W. Frank Kunce, Love- 
land, Colo. 





WE can sell your farm or ranch quickly. We 
operate Colorado, Nebraska and Wyoming. 
Write us a complete description of your prop- 
erty. We'll make a personal inspection and get 
quick action. Our new list, out Aug. 15. Mars 
Realty, 802 Patterson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





ALL YEAR AROUND grazing, 225 head. 1,836 
acres deeded land. Outside range, 
gation water. 25 A. now in ladino clover. All 
fenced. Several cross-fences. Fair improvements. 
Partially equipped. $28,000. V. C. Bryant, Red- 
ding, Calif. 

OREGON 12,000 ac. cattle ranch with forest 
rights. Sixteen hundred A. meadow; free water 
from river and streams; new equipment and 
house. Capacity 1,000 head. An estate sale at 
$7.50 per acre. Equip. and 700 head stock at 
appraisal. On Hiway 395 and Ry. F. L. WRIGHT, 
177 Post St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 





ONE OF THE FINEST Holstein dairy herds in the 
Salinas Valley for sale. 140 milk cows; 12 bred 
heifers, 60 younger; horses; hay loader; hay 
stacker; hay; tractor; wagons; 2 trucks, 1 pickup; 
ice machine; cooler and can filler; baler; 2 ster- 
ilizers; rakes; mower machines; milking ma- 
chines. L. Barlogio & Co., (Formerly Brizzi & 
Co.). Box 54, Gonzales, Monterey County, Calif. 





FOR SALE—Harness race horses; trotter 5; pacer 
4; broke ready to go reasonable. 14616 Parthenia 
St., Van Nuys, Calif. Phone Sepulveda 7-2252. 


WANTED 
Mountain ranch, west Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
capacity around 1,000 cattle. Wire Bob Manuel, 
Colorado, Texas. 





WESTON 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 


1938 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It 





MAKE MORE FARM PROFITS! 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
4”; MILK and GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as wellas‘‘onthefarm” records 4% 
under average farm conditions prove ¢ 


that Milking Shorthorns are best profit 
breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
eatest salvage value of all milk 
! Get the FREE facts. Or read 
Milking Shorthorn aa —— —_ 
ecription 6 months, 50c; 1 year, $1.00. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


_ 809 West 





Exchange Ave. U.S. Yards, Dept. AC-51 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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With publication of the May-June is- 
sue of the Colorado Farm Bulletin, 
comes announcement that the Bulletin 
and the Colorado Extension Record are 
being replaced, effective in July, with 


Colorado A & M News. Thus all three 
branches of the Fort Collins institution— 
resident instruction, experiment station 
and extension service—will in future be 
represented by one publication, issued 
once a month. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Berkeley, Calif., has released “Live- 
stock Production in Relation to Land 
Use and Irrigation in the 11 Western 
States” by H. E. Selby and Donald T. 
Griffith of the bureau. 


In New York the American Bankers 
Association has published a manual en- 
titled “Farm Equipment Financing by 
Banks.” Prepared especially for country 
banks throughout the United States 
which plan to expand their lending serv- 
ices to farmers, copies of the book are 
obtainable from the Small Business 
Credit Commission, American Bankers 
Association, 12 E. 36 St., New York 16, 
ae 


Edgar G. Henning, on the staff of the 
foodstuffs, fats and oils subdivision of 
the Department of Commerce, has col- 
lected material for a report showing 
foreign markets for breeding cattle. A 
complete list listing livestock dealers, 
breeders, producers, importers and ex- 
porters in foreign countries has been 
compiled; available at $1 per list for 
each country from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from Page 4) 


course, must all be turned to dry out 
and this has caused more trouble for 
the rancher on account of the shortage 
of labor. We all thought when the war 
was over our labor problems would also 
be over, but labor is as short or worse 
this summer in Idaho than last. The boys 
who have come back don’t seem to want 
to work on the ranch. That is the rule 
in many cases. Just got a report ranges 
are now suffering from no rains since 
about July 7.—LEon L. WEEKS, Secre- 
tary Idaho Cattlemen’s Association. 


BEST GRASS YEAR 


Grass is still good here (July 24) but 
shows some signs of drying. This has 
been the best grass year in this state 
that I can remember. Some distress 
stuff from Montana is being offered 
now.—ALAN ROGERS, Kittitas County, 
Wash. 





| Oct. 


| Oct. 28-29—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show, Chig 


| Jan. 10-18—National Western Stock Show, Dep. 








Cattle 229 1,586 1,441 
Calves ... 40 227 235 
RR aren ae 41 271 270 
Sheep & Lambs.. 162 162 948 966 
| SLAUGHTERED UNDER 
| FEDERAL INSPECTION — 
CRC ace 451 1,060 4,772 6,729 
CRIGOS oor ccesrcins 306 486 2,504 3,062 
HOGS cos a 2,316 3,382 23,567 21,863 
Sheep & Lambs..1,666 1,906 10,390 10,656 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
New York New York 













CALENDAR 
Aug. 13-14—New Mexico Wool Growers’ 
sale, Albuquerque. 
Aug. 16-17—Public lands meeting, 3 
City, Utah. = H 
Aug. 18-19—Executive committee meeting, yg. 
tional Wool Growers Assn., Salt Lake City” 
Aug. 20-21—National ram sale, Salt Lake (ity, 


Sept. 2—Nevada Livestock Show and Elko (¢ 
Fair, Elko. 


Oct. 5-12—Pacific Internattional Livestock py 
position, Portland, Ore. 


26—Idaho, Cattlemen’s Assn. bull 
Twin Falls. 


Nov. 2-6—Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah, | 


Nov. 15-24—Grand National Livestock Expy, 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. 


Nov. 23—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. sale, Pocatellg | 


Jan. 8-10, 1947—50th ANNUAL (JUBILEE) Coy. 
VENTION, AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE Sto¢K 
ASSOCIATION, AT PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


ver, Colo. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


July 15,1946 July 16, 1945 


Steers—Choice .......... $21.50-25.00 $16.25-18,09 
Steers—Good ............ 18.50-23.00  14.50-17,09 

| Steers—Medium ........ 16.00-20.50  12.00-15.59 
Vealers—Good-Choice 17.00-19.00  14.00-16,09 aL 
Calves—Good-Choice.. 16.00-18.00 13.00-15,09 

F. & S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 16.00-18.50 13.00-15.59 Wie 
F. & S. Strs.—Cm. Md. 13.50-16.00  10.25-1300 fe, ~ 
Hogs (200-240 Ibs.).. 18.75-19.00 14.75 only AY 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. ........ 20.00 only 14.50-15,25 es 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. .......... 10.00-10.50 8.00- 8.35 Reis 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 





June 6 Mo. Total 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
RECEIPTS— 
Cattle 1,509 8,861 9,812 
Calves ... 506 2,635 2,934 
SRN a ee i 1,967 14,763 13,387 
Sheep & Lambs..2,517 2,419 12,007 12,400 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 





July 19, 1946 July 16, 1945 
Steer and Heifer—Ch...$37.50-42.00 $21.50-22.50 
Steer and Heifer—Gd... 36.00-40.00 20.50-21.50 


Cow—Commercial ...... 30.00-36.00 18.50-19.50 
Veal—Choice ................ 36.00-42.00 21.50-22.50 
Veal—Good .................. 35.00-40.00 20.50-21.50 
Spring Lamb—Ch......... 41.00-50.00  26.00-27.00 
Spring Lamb—Gd......... 39.25-46.00 24.50-25.50 
Pork Loin—8-12 lbs..... 34.75-48.00 25.25-26.50 





COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Julyi Junei Julyi Julyl 

1946 1946 1945 Avg. 
Frozen Beef...... 68,103 98,775 261,901 130,210 
Cured Beef ...... 2,070 4,018 5,042 11,182 


Total Pork........325,016 382,742 333,019 575,245 
Lamb, Mutton.. 9,745 10,863 18,121 9,899 
Lard and Rend. 

Pork Fat .... 35,404 45,539 65,899 238,359 
Total Poultry....174,377 209,944 97,211 83,636 


CREDIT FOR PICTURES 


Cover: Range country near Sasabe, 
Ariz., on Roy Gill ranch. Headquarters 
corrals in foreground; Baboquivari Pe 
in distance. U. S. Forest Service photo 

Pp. 9, bottom 10, 24, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice; upper picture, p. 10, Mrs. Frank 
Boice, Sonoita, Ariz. 

June pictures (credits omitted from 
that issue): Cover, Shorthorns owned by 
Tom Byers, Spangle, Wash. This, 
pictures on pp. 9 and 10, courtesy Josep 
Muir, State College of Washington. 
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